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ALL antiquaries have read with interest the 
newspaper accounts of the brilliant revival 
within the grey old walls of Carnarvon Castle 
—walls with glorious outlook on land and 
sea, on narrow strait, ancient Mona and 
distant Snowdonia—of the ceremony of 
Investiture of a Prince of Wales; and, in 
common with every Briton at home and 
abroad, they wish long life and happiness to 
the gallant young Prince, whose modest but 
manly bearing creates infectious enthusiasm 
wherever he goes. 


The Meroé Exhibition at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to which we referred 
very briefly last month, proved to be very 
interesting. The following summary of the 
work done on the site of the ancient capital 
of Queen Candace we take from the leaflet 
supplied to visitors to the Exhibition: 
‘Excavations have been made on this site 
during the two past years (1910-1911) by 
Professor J. Garstang, of the University of 
Liverpool, and are still in progress. This 
work is being done on an extensive scale, 
and all the buildings now visible to the 
visitor have been discovered and uncovered 
by these expeditions. On the east side of 
the railway the most remarkable building is 
the Temple of the Sun, at fifteen minutes’ 
distance. This is a historic feature of Meroé, 
and is mentioned by Herodotus, who de- 
scribed it as situated in a ‘ green meadow out- 
side the city,’ a description which still holds 
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good. It seems to have been built by 
Aspeeut, about 660 B.c. The building rises 
in perambulatory terraces, of which the 
lowest is a substantial platform, surrounded 
by a cloister. In the centre of all, and so at 
the highest part of the structure, is the sanc- 
tuary, with remains of an obelisk and solar 
emblem. Part of its floor, of blue and 
yellow-glazed tiles, is still to be seen. The 
proportions of the architecture and the 
scenes of triumph sculptured on the outer 
walls are also noteworthy. Close to the rail- 
way on this side there may be seen the 
numerous tomb-mounds of the necropolis ; 
and among these, at the south end, are two 
small temples or shrines, one dedicated to 
the Lion-god, the other possibly to the Cow. 


“On the west side of the railway are the 
ruins of the artisans’ dwellings and work- 
shops, the pot-kilns, etc. Proceeding, the 
pylon of the great Temple of Amon is 
reached (at five minutes’ distance). This 
splendid building is now completely un- 
covered, and the visitor may walk through 
its many-columned halls. It dates from 
about 300 B.c. Its axis is 450 feet in length ; 
and there may be seen in their places a 
sculptured stone throne-dais and the high- 
altar, decorated with reliefs. This was the 
place of the oracle of Amon, whose sacred 
tomb-chamber may be seen behind the altar. 


‘*Climbing the ruins at the western end of 
the temple, the path leads over the great 
stone wall of the ancient city, and in front 
there may be seen the foundations of two 
royal palaces. In the middle of the nearer 
one are the remains of the royal treasure 
chamber, near which two vases filled with 
golden nuggets and dust, as well as royal 
jewels, were found during the course of ex- 
cavation, Just to the north is a columned 
chamber, the walls of which are decorated 
with frescoes showing royal personages in 
gorgeous robes, and prisoners. This building 
is now protected by a roof and locked door. 
The native guardian of Antiquities will give 
admission on request. In front of the door- 
way, hidden in a pocket of clean sand, Pro- 
fessor Garstang discovered, in December, 
1g1o, an imperial Roman Bronze Head, of 
wonderful workmanship and in perfect con- 
2N 
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dition. This is a unique example of Roman 
art of the age of Augustus; and it may 
possibly represent Germanicus (10 B.C. to 
A.D. 19), who, during his military career, 
was in command in Syria, and, according to 
Tacitus, visited Assuan. 

‘Just beyond this building there may be 
found the traces of several deeply-buried 
ancient buildings (period before 600 B.c.) ; 
and, further, of the western gate and quay 
wall. These probably gave access to the 
Nile, which, however, is now two or three 
hundred yards distant.” 


le 

The identification of the fine bronze head 
with Germanicus is open to considerable 
doubt. Professor Garstang himself takes a 
different view. Ina letter to the Atheneum 
of July 15 he says that, in deference to the 
opinion of scholars and authorities whom he 
has consulted at home and abroad, he has 
admitted, and still admits, the possibility of 
the Germanicus theory. “But,” he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘my own feeling, in which I have 
been from the first supported by my col- 
leagues, the Professor of History and the 
Professor of Classical Archzology at Liver- 
pool, and more recently by Professor Stud- 
niczka of Leipsic, as well as (I believe) the 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities 
of the British Museum, in addition to your 
contributor, is that it represents the Emperor 
Augustus himself.” 


The exhibition at Burlington House included 
many things of interest besides the debated 
bronze head. There were specimens of 
glazed tiles from the Sun Temple ; a pottery 
matrix for making a mould for casting the 
sacred Ankh sign; a small cameo with 
design of two horses galloping—a very remark- 
able piece of work; fragments of pottery 
inscribed in Greek and Meroitic characters ; 
great pottery bowls and vases from the 
tombs ; objects and fittings of bronze; 
numerous small objects and fragments of 
stone Faience ; beads, pendants, etc. We 
may also mention a beautiful vase (repaired) 
of Meroitic ware decorated with vine-leaf 
pattern in colour, and another, restored from 
fragments, decorated with painted and 
stamped patterns; a tiny bronze statuette 
of a prisoner with hands and feet tied behind 


his back and a gold chain round his neck, 
found in the audience chamber; and a 
remarkable, decorated Meroitic goblet, found 
in the Royal Palace. A portion of the hoard 
of gold discs, rings, ingots, gold-dust, etc., 
was also shown. The tendency of the whole 
of the objects exhibited was to show that 
Ethiopian art was largely indigenous, and 
owed less to Egyptian influences than might 
have been expected. 


&¢ £¢ &¢ 


Another important exhibition has been that 
at University College of the results of the 
past year’s work of the British School of 
Archeology in Egypt on several sites within 
fifty miles south of Cairo, but chiefly at 
Hawara. The chief attraction was a wonder- 
ful series of painted portraits of the Roman 
period discovered at Hawara. These are 
best described in Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
own words. In conversation with a repre- 
sentative of the Dai/y Mews, Professor Petrie 
said: ‘‘ The first series was discovered as far 
back as 1888, and some of the finest are in 
the National Gallery. Some of the best of 
recent finds will be added to that collection. 
They are portraits of men and women, and, 
judging from the style of dressing the hair, 
one cannot be far out of place in fixing the 
date from A.D. 100 to 250. A few are painted 
on canvas, which appears to have been an 
earlier custom than the use of cedar panels. 
Some are painted in thin colour, apparently 
water-colour, perhaps with white of egg as a 
body. The greater number are painted with 
coloured wax, laid on in a melted state with 


a brush.” 
¢ & 


They are evidently portraits painted after 
death, in order to be placed with the 
mummy. During this period the mummies, 
with the portraits, were kept in the house for 
many years. Probably for one or two 
generations they stood in the colonnade 
around the atrium, and seemed to preserve 
the continuity of the family life that went on 
around them. Then, when the footcases had 
been kicked in, when rain and dust had 
damaged the upper part, and when little boys 
at their lessons had scribbled caricatures on 
the toes, and when the personalities were 
forgotten, a clearance would be made of 
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some, and they would be carted off to the 
cemetery, where they have been discovered. 


‘“ Here is a bit of a mischievous Egyptian 
boy’s fun,” and the Professor unrolled a sheet 
of canvas about a foot square, taken from a 
mummy’s foot, and showed some comical 
line-sketches of a human figure. ‘“ That is 
how the little Egyptian lad made fun of his 
dead grandfather. As many of the portraits 
have been spoiled by the excess of oil in the 
mummy, it is evident that the defects of that 
system of embalming were not yet known by 
experience. 

“In addition to the revelation of the 
fashion of that period, as seen by the style of 
dressing the hair of the ladies, another fashion 
is brought to light. Observe the style of the 
earrings worn. There are three distinct 
types—the pendant, the hoop, and the ball. 
Ornaments for the ladies’ hair were also 
worn, as you will see from the gold wreaths 
and front hair-combs that some of them are 
wearing. And here is one lady who has 
adopted or clung to the fashion of wearing 
curls,” 


¢ ¢ ¢ . 

The Builder of July 7 had a brief but very 
interesting article on ‘‘ Builders’ Tools in the 
Middle Ages,” based principally upon the 
evidence in miniatures illustrating medizeval 
manuscripts, and illustrated by a reproduc- 
tion of a fifteenth-century picture of a 
carpenter’s shop on p. 486 of the British 
Museum manuscript 18193._ The issue of 
July 14 had a reproduction from a miniature 
in a British Museum manuscript—MS. 18 
E.V., f. 99—of an illustration of a fifteenth- 
century mason’s labourer, with wheelbarrow. 
Our contemporary remarked that the picture 
was of value for two reasons: (1) As showing 
us the exact relation of the division of labour 
between the mason and his labourer; and 
(2) as exhibiting very clearly the common 
dress of the medizval builder’s labourer. The 
illustration was accompanied by a short 
article on the labourer’s status and pay. 
There is room for a monograph on medieval 
craftsmen’s tools and methods. 


From the Manchester Guardian we learn that 
excavations of considerable interest have been 
in progress at Vale Royal, the Cheshire seat 


of Lord Delamere, with the object of ascer- 
taining the position of the Cistercian Abbey. 
It was known that a monastery had been 
erected in the locality in the Middle Ages; 
but neither plan nor record could be found 
showing the exact site or the extent of the 
building. The fabric was demolished after 
the dissolution of the religious houses by 
Henry VIII., and razed so completely that 
no trace remained of the structure. The 
only proof (if proof it could be called) consisted 
of a nondescript grouping of stones collected 
on the estate, and known as “‘ The Nun’s 
Grave.” But doubt as to the site of the 
abbey has been removed by the excavations 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Basil 
Pendleton, a Manchester architect, which 
have led to the unearthing of the founda- 
tions of the abbey, one of the largest, if not 
the largest, of the Cistercian abbeys of the 
country. The parts exposed are on the 
north side of Vale Royal. The church stood 
east and west, with the cloisters on the south 
side, and the mansion was built on two sides 
of the cloister court, the position of the 
domus conversi forming the range of buildings 
on the west side now used as a residence, 
and the site of the refectory and other 
appurtenances constituting the south block 
being the domestic offices. 


Tracing the north wall of the choir in a 
westerly direction, the junction of the north 
transept with the main body of the church 
was found, and excavating this wall north- 
ward for a distance of 70 feet three skeletons 
were disclosed—one in a perfect state of 
preservation. The north transept, then ex- 
cavated, contained three chapels at the east 
end, and made on the plan a square of 
70 feet each way. A comparison of the 
church with the noted Abbey of Fountains 
came as a surprise, for it showed that the 
Cheshire monastery exceeded 400 feet from 
east to west, whereas the Yorkshire fabric 
totals only 385 feet. 


g 
Vale Royal was founded by Edward I. In 
peril of shipwreck, he vowed that if his life 
were spared he would endow a monastery. 
Legend says that on uttering his vow the 
storm ceased, and he was safely landed. 
Edward finally chose Vale Royal for his 
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abbey-building, and the site was, according 
to tradition, the most suitable one, for it was 
sanctified by the presence of angels clad in 
white raiment and by flashes of heavenly 
light. The King laid the foundation-stone 
in 1277, and the abbey was consecrated in 
1330, but it was not finished till later. After 
the Dissolution the monastery was purchased 
by Sir Thomas Holcroft, who immediately 
began its demolition, and stone being at the 
time a substantial asset in Cheshire, he, no 
doubt, made a profit out of his bargain. 


In a recent issue of the Morthampton Herald, 
Mr. D. Norman, of Towcester, a well-known 














‘© DEAN SWIFT’S” CHAIR AT TOWCESTER. 


local antiquary, wrote as follows respecting 
a chair which is reputed to have belonged to 
Dean Swift, and is now ‘preserved in Tow- 
cester Church: “This chair was, without a 
doubt, for} two or three centuries in the 


Talbot Hotel at Towcester, originally known 
as the ‘Tabard.’ This old inn, or Tabard, 
was given to the town by Archdeacon 
William Sponne in 1430; but at present it is 
not known when or by whom the chair was 
placed in the old inn. The chair is in good 
condition, and is made of very old dark oak, 
and has the ,following letters and date in the 
panel atthe back of the chair : 


B 
WA 
1621. 


It is believed that the chair was used by 
Dean Swift when on his journeys from 
Ireland to London and back. He was born 
in 1667, and died in 1745. It was no doubt 
before starting on one of these journeys that 
he lent his house to the Bishop of Meath till 
his palace was rebuilt, leaving, as he said, a 
true and faithful inventory of the goods 
belonging to him : 


‘© An oaken, broken, elbow chair ; 
A caudle-cup without an ear ; 
A batter’d, shatter’d, ash bedstead ; 
A box of deal without a lid ; 
A pair of tongs, but out of joint ; 
A back-sword poker, without point ; 
A pot that’s cracked across, around, 
With an old knotted garter bound ; 
An iron lock without a key ; 
A wig, with hanging quite grown grey ; 
A curtain, worn to half a stripe ; 
A pair of bellows without pipe. 
A dish, which might good meat afford once ; 
An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 
A bottle-bottom, wooden platter, 
One is for meal and one for water ; 
There likewise is a copper skillitt, 
Which runs as fast out as you fill it ; 
A candlestick, snuff-dish, and save-all : 
And thus his household goods you have all. 
These to your Lordship, as a friend, 
Till you have built, I freely lend ; 
They'll serve your Lordship for a shift, 
Why not, as well as Doctor Swift ?” 


The chair is now, I am pleased to say, placed 
in the parish church, under the guardianship 
of the Vicar and churchwardens, where I 
trust it may remain for many centuries.” 

We are indebted to Mr. H. Farey, of 
Towcester, for the photograph reproduced 
on this page, and for permission so to repro- 
duce it. 

te 


fe 
Mr. Edward Tristram, of Buxton, writes: 
“The so-called ‘bronze handle’ found at 
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Thorpeness, illustrated in your July number, 
is part of the frame of a pouch or bag, prob- 
ably of the fifteenth century. There are 
some very similar specimens in the British 
Museum, and I have five, all more or less 
fragmentary, in my collection. One has a 
bronze loop, fixed on a swivel, through the 
hole in the centre portion, which in your 
illustration bears the I.H.S. This lcop, no 
doubt, was for the purpose of attaching the 
pouch to the girdle. The sacred inscription 
does not, I think, necessarily imply that the 
pouch was used for ecclesiastical purposes. 

*‘ All my specimens were found near Milden- 
hall, Suffolk, and formed part of the Fenton 
Collection. The subject of your illustration 
was also found in Suffolk, and it would be 
interesting to learn where the British Museum 
specimens were discovered. One would 
naturally conclude that these pouches were 
not confined to the eastern counties, but 
were in general use throughout the country.” 


On the same subject, Mr. Arthur G. Wright, 
Curator of the Colchester Museum, writes: 
“The object figured in the July number of 
the Antiguary is part of the beam of a purse 
or gypceire, with a portion of the oval frame- 
work. ‘These purses were made of velvet or 
stuff, and often elaborately worked, and were 
suspended from the girdle. The example in 
question probably dates from the fifteenth 
century. A similar, but more perfect, beam 
in our museum bears the sacred monogram 
under the girdle loop and the inscription 


> OMATER — DEI | MTM >}. On the re- 
verse, M under the loop, and on the beam 
>< INTOME — | AMEN > inlaid in silver, as 


in the Thorpeness specimen. The Guildhall 
Museum, London, is very rich in these beams 
and frames of early purses.” 
& 

A very interesting and considerable discovery 
of Roman remains was made in June on 
some allotment gardens at Highcliffe on the 
south-eastern side of the suburb of the Soke, 
Winchester. Mr. A. Green, one of the allot- 
ment holders under the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, whilst engaged in digging, came 
across, at about 2 feet beneath the surface, 
a cinerary urn with its burnt bones. It was 
broken into thirty-five pieces. Surrounding 
the urn were a large number of examples of 
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Samian and pseudo-Samian ware vessels, 
most of them injured, also many fragments 
of that fine ware, all elegant, the shapes 
various, some of the vessels such as might, 
and most likely did, grace the apartments 
of the owner whose ashes they accom- 
panied on the interment. The find came to 
the ears of Alderman Jacob, Honorary 
Curator of the local museum, who obtained 
the whole from Mr. Green, also the con- 
sent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to retain them for the museum. The 
Curator, Mr. Chalkley, with commendable 
patience and skill, pieced most of the vessels 
and the urn together, and they form, perhaps, 
the finest group of Roman fictilia, etc., yet 
secured forthe museum. It is not too much 
to assert that the ashes were those of a 
Romano-British lady, and the vessels her 
treasures and ornaments of her apartment and 
toilette-table. Nor far off were found, a few 
years ago, broken Roman fictilia, and a coin of 
Carausius ; also traces of a road. Mr. Jacob 
will watch future diggings in the vicinity. 


The great works for giving a ‘sure founda- 
tion” to the vast cathedral of Winchester, 
a shrine of history and mausoleum of the 
Saxon monarchy, are now entering on what 
may be called the final section under the 
expert hands of Messrs. Thompson, of Peter- 
borough, Mr. Ferrar, their intelligent and 
artistic representative, Mr. Jackson, R.A., 
and Mr. Fox, C.E., being the professional 
experts. The section now being worked is 
the south aisle wall of the nave, which was 
some inches out of plumb consequent on 
defective foundations. The excavations and 
the diving operations have been carried 
down to the gravel through water and peat, 
etc., and, beside the new foundations, but- 
tresses will be erected between each of the 
Perpendicular windows, which will project 
16 feet from the Norman wall, once 
covered with cloisters. Each buttress will 
have a panelled face and be surmounted 
with a pinnacle. There will be an arched 
opening for footway in each buttress. The 
cloisters were destroyed by Bishop Horne in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to save expense and 
utilize value of lead, etc. During the exca- 
vations along the footway and modern road 
for the foundations several interesting things 
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were found. Very near the great buttress of 
the slype, at a depth of ro feet, was found 
a circular enclosure like a dipping-place or 
well. Close by was a large cinerary urn, 
made of greyish ware, with a conical base, 
such as must have been bedded in sand or 
earth to keep'it upright. The workmen got 
it out unbroken. A piece of tessellated pave- 
ment was near, and also, curiously enough, 
a large deposit of stable refuse and manure, 
which extended under the cathedral wall, 
the whole indicating the occupation of the 
spot by Roman residents. All round the 
cathedral, at varying depths, Roman remains 
have been found. Every care is taken to 
preserve ‘‘ finds ” for exhibition in a museum. 
Many coins, a gold ring with diamond, carved 
stones, a funeral chalice and paten, and frag- 
ments of a rich vestment, have been found. 
The most recent find is a marble coffin in 
the angle between the south transept and the 
south aisle of the nave. This, doubtless, 
contains the remains of one of the priors, 
and was once on a level with the cloister 
pavement. It will be removed into the 
cathedral when the surface soil is got rid of for 
the buttress work, etc. The fund for the fabric 
is as yet wanting some £8,000 or more. 


An archeological discovery of some interest, 
says JVature, July 6, has been made at 
Corfu. Excavations carried on by M. 
Versakis, the local Ephor of Antiquities, 
on the site of the ancient city (Palopolis) 
of Korkyra, at the expense of the Greek 
Archeological Society, have resulted in the 
discovery of fragmentary sculptures belong- 
ing to an early temple. The most important 
fragments are those of a Perseus and Medusa 
group, which reminds one very forcibly of 
the metope sculptures of Selinus. The 
remains of colour on them are reminiscent 
of the brilliant painting of the early sculp- 
tures from the Athenian Akropolis now in 
the Parthenon Museum. There are other 
fragments of sculpture, all of interest. The 
discovery having been made during the stay 
of the Emperor William at the Achilleion this 
year, naturally attracted the eager attention 
of His Majesty, who at once consulted Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld, the director of the German 
Archeological School at Athens, with regard 
to carrying on the excavations himself, This 






has now been arranged, and Professor Dorp- 
feld will carry on M. Versakis’ work at the 
expense of H.I.M. Professor Dérpfeld is of 
opinion that the remains belong to a temple 
of Apollo, dating to the seventh century B.c., 
probably. The resemblance of the style of 
its sculptures to that of the Selinuntine 
metopes is interesting, in view of the fact 
that both Selinus and Korkyra were colonies 
of Corinth. 


The Zimes of July 1 contained a long and 
important “ First Report,” filling nearly two 
columns, by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, on “ The 
Excavations at Carchemish,’”’ which have 
been resumed by the British Museum after 
an interval of many years, at Jerablus, on the 
right bank of the middle Euphrates, and 
which seem likely to throw some much- 
needed light on the puzzling problems of 
Hittite history and records. 


Professor Dall ’Osso, the director of the 
Museum at Ancona, is reported to have dis- 
covered, near Osimo, the remains of a vast 
Gallic settlement, superimposed upon a col- 
lection of neolithic huts, which are supposed 
to date from about 3,500 B.c. These huts 
are of circular form, with a hole in the 
middle for the pole which supported the 
roof. 


We offer hearty congratulations to that dis- 
tinguished Welsh archzologist, and our valued 
contributor, Professor Edward Anwyl, now 
Sir Edward, on the honour conferred on him 
by His Majesty the King at Bangor on 
July 14. 


&¢ ¢ & dae 
The Croydon Natural History and Scientific 
Society has been engaged this summer on a 
partial exploration of a so-called “ camp” in 
Henley Wood, Chelsham, some six miles 
south-east of Croydon. The entrenchments, 
which are of irregular and very unusual form, 
are not shown in the Ordnance map, but are 
mentioned by W. Johnson and W. Wright in 
Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey. The 
plan of them there given is very incorrect, 
but recently the periodical cutting of the 
wood that obscures them has partially revealed 
them, and a careful plan of them has been 
made, The outer enclosure covers a very 
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large area, and is surrounded by a bank and 
outer ditch, the latter being some 4 feet 
deep. The entrance is on the north-east, 
and the enclosing banks curve round and 
run inwards for some distance along either 
side of it. Within these is a much smaller 
enclosure shaped like an elongated horse- 
shoe, with irregular banks running out from 
it. Nearly at the bottom of the horse-shoe 
is a well 4 feet in diameter, cut in the solid 
chalk, which has now been cleared out to the 
depth of some 116 feet without the bottom 
being reached. The filling is very miscel- 
laneous in character, the skeletons of some 
200 dogs being found among other objects, 
and it is conjectured that these date only 
from the early part of last century, when the 
old Surrey Hunt had its kennels in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Tiles, pottery, and other 
objects found in the well and the inner 
enclosure seem to be mainly medizval, but 
the pottery found in the trench of the outer 
enclosure is apparently earlier. It has not 
yet, however, been submitted to expert ex- 
amination. It is hoped that the exploration 
will be continued next year, as there are 
many points connected with these entrench- 
ments that deserve closer examination. 


—— 
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A Qeolithic Writish-Romano 
Settlement. 


By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. 
> 


E are standing upon a high plateau 

or tableland, with evidences around 
us of prehistoric earthworks, and 
with a view spread far and wide 
of singular beauty and of vast extent. 

To the north stretches away a breezy 
downland, scored by deep ravines that run 
down to a swift- flowing tidal river some 
300 feet below our standpoint. To the west, 
on the other side of that river, is a glorious 
woodland rich in varied foliage, topped by 
a green plateau, around which run prehistoric 
earthworks, more imposing than those imme- 
diately surrounding us. 

To the south stretches away a pastoral 
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valley, with, on its eastern border, the first 
glimpses of the street lines of a great city. 

A wondrous point this eminence from 
whence to write the history of Britain, for in 
those early days, when man of the Stone Age 
set up here his huts and defended the ravines 
of the river from his enemies, he could from 
this upland see from afar strange movements 
in the landscape that gave warning of danger ; 
and at a subsequent date, when the Roman 
had driven the later holders, the British suc- 
cessors of prehistoric man, from these strong- 
holds, the fire signals could flash intelligence 
quickly over Britain, from the Roman Wall 
to the Dorset camps, and from St. David’s to 
Dover. From here the links could be picked 
up that led on to the linking of the whole of 
Britain. 

It seems almost incredible that these 
strongholds, linked by a ford across the 
river, should have remained almost intact 
through—may we say ?—at least 2,500 years, 
although they are largely within the actual 
bounds of a great city. Some mischief has 
been done through apathy or ignorance, but 
one great camp on the western heights 
of the river is entirely intact, the one on the 
eastern plateau is nearly perfect, and the 
defences of the ravines and the slopes to 
the ford are yet there; and so from these 
heights, from the finds of neolithic weapons 
and implements, bones, and Roman coins, 
the life and history of a shadowy past, of 
which no written word is to be traced, can be 
built up. 

The whole of the western camp and the 
sylvan woodlands around it have lately be- 
come national property, and are now vested 
in the National Trust, and it is well the 
people should know of the interest of this 
new natural, yet historic, nation’s park. 

So let us first study the western camp, 
known as Stokeleigh Camp, in Leigh Woods. 
We descend from our high plateau of Obser- 
vatory Hill, Clifton, by the lovely sloping 
glade of greensward, bordered by varied 
trees and hawthorns, and cross the river by 
the old ford only lately destroyed, and we 
are opposite Nightingale Valley ; up this we 
climb, and at the top turn sharply round to 
the right by a woodland path, and we are in 
the deep “covered way ” leading to the great 
camp, with embankments for defence on 
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either side. We cross over the plains, an 
open space bordered on the south with the 
trees of the valley, and on the north with 
the graceful birches in the wood known for 
hundreds of years as Birchwood. We dive 
into the small forest, and after a couple of 
hundred yards, bearing to the left, we see 
a low vallum running from east to west. At 
its extreme end is a mound of stones, as of 
some outwork ; we follow this third vallum 
toward the east, and soon see on the right 
the second vallum, of greater dimensions, 
and beyond it the inner or first vallum — 
that is, a vast earthwork, with a great scree 
of loose stones strewn over its mighty bank. 
Clambering up this, we see No. 1 vallum 
encloses a wide open_ space, within 
which thousands could have camped, and 
we then begin to get an idea of the vast- 
ness and strength of this prehistoric strong- 
hold. The inner space covers 54 acres; 
the great vallum, No. 1, is even now, with 
the débris of ages in the fosse, 38 feet high 
in places, and all along its summit runs a 
well-built dry wall of about 34 feet wide. 
At the juncture to the north-west of the 
camp where we entered, where the No. 3 
vallum approaches No. 2, there is a linking, 
apparently, of the two ridges, for there is 
a mound of stone and a line of bank of the 
same type as at the western extremity of 
No. 3 vallum. 

These suggestions of work, and the work 
of the compact wall that runs around the 
whole camp, give most interesting problems 
that a little careful exploration may solve. 
The defences are complete, and run round 
the flat open country to north and west; 
and the wall also tops the southern line of 
Nightingale Valley, the eastern side of the 
camp being only defended by -the natural 
precipitous cliffs descending to the Avon. 

What a romance there is in this mighty 
stronghold, now silent and peaceful in the 
midst of woody glades and thick under- 
growth, but standing as it stood when its 
last defenders gave their lives, and struck 
with their cleverly-formed stone weapons 
at men armed, perchance, with sword and 
dagger! Here, still lying on the slope of the 
vallum, now covered with the débris of the 
thrown-down wall, the writer has picked up 
a well-formed hand-hatchet or axe, measuring 








8 inches by 4 inches, and 2 inches in thick- 
ness, fitting well to the hand, and only need- 
ing a thong to secure it to the wrist or to 
a handle to make it a terrible weapon 
(the massive human-made implement in the 
Madras Museum is only 9} by 5? inches). 
And in this camp and in the sister camp 
on Observatory Hill, and in the defended 
ravines near by, I have found several well- 
made stone implements, flayer, lance and 
arrow heads, and rubbers or curers, and small 
axes of various sizes and shapes. One knife 
of :curious shape, bevelled at the cutting 
edge, and with a borer at the other end, 
as though used for cutting skins, and then 
boring holes for fastening or sewing them 
together. 

One small lance-head has the projecting 
points on each side for lashing it to its shaft 
intact, but the head is broken off. The 
rubbers or flayers are very varied in size, but 
most following the same model. In one 
case the spear-head has the rounded 
handle that fitted into the horn or wood 
handle still intact, and many of the smaller 
implements fit nicely to thumb and finger for 
the flaying or skinning work for which they 
were utilized. It has been startling some- 
times to see lying on the slope of the vallum 
a half-moss-covered stone of well-formed 
shape, knowing that it must have lain there for 
at least 2,000 years. The cleverly-built wall is 
formed in places of great stones, 2 or 3 feet 
in length; in others of smaller stones, with 
the interstices neatly fitted with lesser stones, 
all excellent work. 

Now, by whom was this built? By pre- 
historic man or his victor, Briton or Roman ? 
For Roman coins have been found here. 
And how was this camp built ? Its cleverness 
is indicated by the fact that inside and out- 
side the ground is nearly of the same level ; 
the great vallum of 40 feet is thus all man’s 
work.* 


* Since writing this article the Leigh Woods Com- 
mittee have made certain excavations, laying bare two 
interesting lengths of the wall on No, I vallum, and 
probing the fosse and the spring or water-supply. But 
the problems given above, and also the question as to 
whether there is a concrete core to this inner vallum, 
have yet to be solved; and a careful cutting by 
isolated pits across the camp, as suggested to me by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, might yield evidences of past life 
in these camps.—]J. B. 
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But let us leave this silent pastoral wood- 
land, and recross to Observatory Hill, where 
someof the problems of the past camp life have 
been solved. Here, high above the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, is this camp still fairly 
intact, although ignorant committee-men have 
striven to level it on many occasions, and on 
the downs have done much mischief by fill- 
ing up picturesque hollows that meant much, 
and often yielded weapons or implements 
to the searcher. Not long since the inner 
vallum of the Observatory Camp was cut 
through to lay down a water-pipe, and I 
watched the work to see if it proved my 
theory—that this Observatory Camp is one 
of the rare wholly vitrified camps of 
Britain, and not, as generally stated, a camp 
with occasional vitrifaction from camp fires. 

I watched also, many years ago, the de- 
struction of the third great camp, Burwalls, 
and I remember standing in the deep section 
of the vallum, with the white lime of the 
calcined stone around and above me in a 
compact mass, and decidedly not irregular 
and patchy, as'a casual observer once de- 
scribed them to Professor Lloyd Morgan ; 
so I was anxious to prove Observatory Camp 
was of a similar construction. The section 
of the camp cut though was from the eastern 
wall of the Observatory to the inner vallum, 
a yard or two to the north of the path that 
leads down to Clifton Road. At first all 
was old fillings ; after cutting through 50 yards 
of this we came to ashes and black earth, 
and after 5 yards of this and then 9g yards 
more struck the natural rock and fine spar, 
and in another 5 yards arrived at the slope of 
the vallum, finding nothing of interest. I 
had told the men that in the centre of the 
mound they would find a sort of concrete 
wall, but they worked up and through the 
slope of the vallum with the remark, ‘“‘ We 
ain’t found your wall, mister.” But below 
the turf was 2 feet of dark mould, then loose 
stones, red spar, and rock below; up the 
bank were great piled-up stones, some 
18 inches long, and nearly as wide. The 
mould was dark, certain bones were found, 
some pigs’ jaws and some ox bones, one 
piece of primitive pottery, and one stone 
suggesting a primitive celt or hammer of 
paleolithic appearance—but this I want veri- 
fied—there was also one small rubber or flayer. 
VOL. VII. 





On the top of the vallum were small stones, 
at about 18 inches lower down the big 
stones. We seemed to be getting through 
the vallum without finding the wall, and had 
we done so the occasional vitrifaction theory 
would have been proved, since it was quite 
a haphazard spot chosen for this cutting ; but 
as we got near the north outer side of the 
vallum, one of the men called out to me, 
“Here’s your wall, sir,” and they soon 
proved it too solid a one for their tools. 
A hard welded wall of stone, lime, and char- 
coal, in a solid mass, the men had to get 
sledge-hammers and steel wedges to break it 
up. The charcoal was only in the body of 
the wall, and not in the top stones that were 
used to strengthen and add to the wall. 
The lime began about 12 to 18 inches from 
the top, and increased in whiteness and 
solidity as we dug still lower. The charcoal 
was intermixed with the lime to 3 feet below 
the surface, sometimes with pure white lime, 
at others with partially calcined stones. It 
seemed that layers of brushwood and layers 
of stones had been laid down, and then 
the whole burnt with a great fire. 

As we worked over the north face of the 
vallum, we found some big teeth and more 
jawbones of pigs, thus finding the bones on 
the two slopes of the vallum; and, as we 
got down to the level outside, we found, as 
though thrown out from the cutting when 
the modern path was made, some lime with 
charcoal in it, dirty, and not pure white as in 
the new cutting; and we also found more 
bones and teeth, and a lump of lime and 
charcoal, with, what is a great puzzle, a tiny 
oblong bit of iridescent glass, looking very 
modern ; and yet it is imbedded in the lime, 
but in lime not #” situ. 

The finding the concrete wall in this un- 
selected spot, and knowing that wherever 
this vallum has been laid bare this lime and 
calcined stone forms the kernel, just as it 
did at Burwalls Camp, is to me proof that 
we have in this Clifton camp an interesting 
treasure of prehistoric days. 

There is a curious interest in the name, 
Burwalls, of the camp that was destroyed, 
although some remnants of it are in the 
garden of the house of Mr. G. A. Wills, 
now known as Burwalls. Burs Wall was, 
before the Roman conquest, the -name 
20 
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of Bordeaux, and was one of the principal 
settlements of the Bituriges Vicisci, a Celtic 
tribe. Now, what link is there between 
the Burwalls of Bristol and the Burs Wall 
of Bordeaux? Is there any hint of help 
in solving the fascinating problems that 
these camps offer to us? By whom built? 
Who raised the great wall above the vallum ? 
How came about their overthrow? And 
who were the people who so cleverly formed 
their weapons of the hardest of the local 
stone, fashioning them, and even moulding 
and modelling them, until they had just the 
shape necessary for the work to be done? 

1 have said that in every ravine there have 
been defences thrown up, so that here we 
have a well-organized and vast settlement ; 
and now that the Leigh Woods and Stoke- 
leigh Camp have, through the organization 
of the locat archeological societies and the 
munificent generosity of Mr. G. A. Wills, 
become a woodland and pastoral national 
park for ever, for the nation’s calm pleasure, 
it is hoped that the Bristol City Council, 
who govern the Clifton camp and the ravines, 
will desist from destroying the hollows and 
embankments that mean so much in the 
bygone history of Clifton, the mother of 
ancient Bristol. 





Rothwell Church. 


By FREDK. Wm. BULL, F.S.A. 


—<>— 


IN the Domesday Survey it is stated’ 


that “the King holds Rodewelle 

and Overtone,” and there is no 

mention of a church, but this fact 
by no means proves that there was not one 
even then in existence. 

There was, at any rate, one in the reign 
of Henry I., for that monarch gave the 
Church of Rowell, with the lands and chapels 
and tenths and all the dues to the same 
church belonging, to the Abbey of Ciren- 
cester.* The vicarage was not ordained, 


* Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. vi., p. 177, quoting 
confirmatory charter of 10 Edward III,, n. 28. 


however, till August 2, 1221, the occurrence 
being recorded in the Lincoln registers as 
follows :* 

“Rowell. Three chaplains are necessary 
there. The Vicar shall have under the name 
of a perpetual vicarage all the altar dues 
(alteragium) of the Church and Chapels to- 
gether with a dwelling-house paying thence 
to the Canons [of Cirencester] two marks 
annually and in addition undertaking all the 
customary payments to the Bishop and Arch- 
deacon. William de Rowell is admitted and 
instituted. He is to reside under penalty of 
deprivation.” 

On the back of the roll is this further 
entry : 

**R. Archdeacon of Northampton to the 
Bishop of Lincoln Greeting. Be it known 
to your Lordship that the Vicarage in the 
Church of Rowell ordained by your authority 
consists of the whole altar dues both of the 
aforesaid Mother Church and of the two 
Chapels that is to say the Chapel of S. Mary 
in the same town and the Chapel of Overtone 
except the whole tithe of wool and half the 
tithe of lambs when there are sufficient lambs 
for there to be a tenth one. If, however, 
from paucity of lambs the tithe has to be 
redeemed with money then the money shall 
go to the Vicar. The Canons of Cirencester 
shall receive the aforesaid tithes of wool and 
half the tithe of lambs in lieu of the two 
marks a year which your Lordship assigned 
to them. The Vicar shall also have the 
dwelling near the Church which formerly 
belonged to Roger Marchant: and he shall 
undertake all ordinary burdens and the 
entertainment of the Archdeacon and shall 
in his own person and with two chaplains 
to help him perform the divine offices in 
the Mother Church and in the two Chapels 
belonging to the same. He was inducted as 
Vicar into the possession of all these.” 

William de Rowell, who was thus the first 
Vicar, does not appear to have ‘held office 
long, for during the same year (12 Hugh 
Wells, 1221) the Lincoln registers record 
his successor thus: “Nicholaus, son of 
Stephen, Chaplain, presented by the Abbott 
and Convent of Cirencester to the perpetual 


* Both this and other items have kindly been fur- 
nished by the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, F.S.A. 
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be restored to the Church of Rowell the 
tenths of hay and of the mills, and of all 
other things as before his time they were 
wont to be rendered.* 

In the Hundred Rolls of Edward I., 1272, 
it is stated that the advowson of the Church 
of Holy Trinity of Rothwell, together with 
the Chapel of All Saints of Overton, was 
at one time of the gift of the King’s prede- 
cessor, but at what time or by what warrant 
or by whose gift it was alienated was not 
known. 

A reference to the right of sanctuary is 
made in an ordert dated August 26, 1304; 
for after stating that certain goods were to be 
delivered by the Sheriff to Henry de Roth- 
well, it is mentioned that Henry le Yung- 
hoseband, late bailiff of Henry, slew Gilbert, 
son of Alexander le Waldegrave, for the 
which felony he fled to the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Rothwell. 

In the Inquisition of Ninths, taken under 
an Act of 14 Edward III. (1340), it is found 
that the Rectory and Vicarage of Rothwell 
were worth per annum 75 marks of silver, 
whereof the ninths of sheaves, wool, and 
lambs, were worth the preceding:year 40 marks 
3s. 4d. ; the parson took 12 marks of the new 
glebe ; the tithe of hay was worth 60s. ; and 
the tithes of the mills were worth 26s. 8d. 
per annum. And so the total of the vicarage 
glebe and tithe was 34 marks 1o shillings. 
It is further found that there were no traders 
there except those that lived by agriculture 
or by sheep and lambs. © 

The mills in those days were four in 
number, two being wind-mills, one a water- 
mill, and the other a horse-mill. 

On January 29, 1352,{ there is a reference 
to a tragic episode in the life of the then 
Vicar, for the Sheriff was ordered to restore 
to Robert le Barbour, of Rothwell, clerk, his 
lands, goods, and chattels, which had been 
taken into the King’s hands on his being 
indicted for receiving John le Wright, of 
Stanern, hanged as a common thief, and for 
being a common thief, as he had purged his 
innocence before John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
to whom he was delivered by the justices in 
accordance with the privilege of the clergy. 

* Close Rolls, 20 Henry III., m. 16. 


+ Close Rolls, 32 Edward I. 
t Close Rolls, 26 Edward III., m. 30. 





A second William de Rothewelle, who 
died 1361, was connected with Rothwell 
about this time, for there is a fine brass to 
his memory still in the church, the inscription 
on which, translated, reads as follows : 

“‘ Now, O Christ, I entreat Thee to have 
mercy. Thou who camest to redeem the 
lost, condemn not me whom Thou hast 
redeemed. For the soul of William de 
Rothewelle, Archdeacon of Essex, Preben- 
dary of Cropwych, Ferryng, and Yalmeton, 
who lies here, pray to the King of Glory to 
have pity on him, and in honour of whom 
say devoutly a pater noster and an ave.” 

The church itself at this time must have 
presented a very imposing appearance, with 
its massive tower, its nave and chancel, each 
about 80 feet in length, its north and south 
aisles, the Lady Chapel, and the north and 
south transepts. 

The date of the greater part of the church 
is Transitional Norman—that is to say, 
probably a little earlier than the thirteenth 
century. The only earlier part is the south 
wall of the chancel, in which is a row of fine 
round-headed clerestory windows. The west 
doorway of the tower is a good piece of work 
of Transitional Norman date. The east bay 
of the chancel (the present sanctuary) and 
the arch between the tower and the nave, as 
well as the vaulting in the tower, are fine 
examples of early Decorated work. The 
capitals and mouldings of the arch are 
especially noteworthy. The upper stories of 
the tower are probably of late Decorated 
date. The roofs generally, with the nave 
clerestory, took their present shape in Per- 
pendicular times, when, too, the north chancel 
aisle was much altered, and windows inserted 
that are more uniform than those elsewhere 
in the church. Internally, the choir stalls, 
with their carved misereres, the triple piscina, 
and the quadruple sedilia, are well worth 
noting.* 

Whilst excavating for a heating chamber 
at the present end of the south aisle in 1907, 
several most interesting carved fragments of 
stone were discovered. They included a 
curious effigy of a man in the pillory and 
stocks, heads, some grotesque, and fragments 
of carving not unlike that remaining on the 


* For these architectural notes the writer is in- 
debted to H. Cayley, Esq., of Rothwell. 





























sedilia. Remains, too, of frescoes were found 
during the recent restorations, one of them, 
over the chancel arch, being of considerable 
size. 

Bridges, in his account of the church, 
states that on the tower “was formerly a 
spire, which, with the tower wall, fell down 
about the year 1660, and beat down six bays 
of the Church. The churchwardens’ book of 
that year mentions several collections made 
in the parishes of the County for the repara- 
tion of the Church and steeple.” The tran- 
septs, or, as Bridges calls them, the “cross 
ile,” were taken down, he says, in 1673, and 
the openings or arches into these aisles are 
still easily discernible. The rest of the 
building, save possibly a continuation of the 
south aisles eastward, still remains to us. 
The question of the spire is interesting. In 
his will, made on June 3, 1601, John Ponder, 
of Rowell, husbandman, gave to the parish 
church “ xxs. when they doe begin to build 
the steeple.’ Whether this means that there 
was then no steeple or simply refers to a re- 
building of one does not appear. 

There is only one chantry mentioned in 
the Chantry Certificates, and that is that 
“founded by Edwarde Saunders to find a 
preest to sing for ever in Seint Nicholas 
Chappell within the parishe churche.” The 
endowment only brought in “ viij/7. xs. viijd. 
wherefrom there was paid xxijs. vjd. ob.q. 
leaving vijéz. viijs. jd. qr, clear.” At the time 
of the suppression of the chantries there was, 
too, no plate, the ‘‘ goods” were worth but 
10s., and the incumbent was “ Roberte Worde 
of thage of liiij yeres,” who was “ unmete to 
kepe a cure,” and had “no other lyving.” 

The brass to the memory of the founder 
of this chantry and his wife is still to be seen, 
and beneath the two figures is the following 
inscription : 

‘* Here lies Edward Saunders, formerly of 
Haryngton, the first Founder of this Chauntry, 
and Joan his wife, the which same Edward 
died 19 day of June, A.Dni. 1514, on whose 
souls may God have mercy. Amen.” 

All houses, lands, and premises, belonging 
to the dissolved Chantry of St. Nicholas 
were granted by the King to Sir Thomas 
Gargrave, of North Elmshull, Yorks, and 
William Adams the Younger.* 


* Pat. Rolls, 3 Edward VI., part i., m. 34 (n. 9). 
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Among the sixteenth-century Rothwell 
wills at Northampton there are several refe~. 
ences to the church. Laurence Slawghton 
desires to be buried in “ Seynte Nicholas yle 
in the Church of Rothwell”; Richard Smyth 
gives directions for his burial in the “hyle of 
Seynt John baptist in the Church of the 
trinitie of Rothwell ”; and John Nailor states 
that his body is to be buried “afor ye Rode 
before ye Chancell dore”’ by his wife’s father, 
and further gives “to ye bells one peece of 
tymber for to make a beme w'all.”” Richard 
Pye and Jone Stabulls both give legacies to 
the Rood Light, and the former to the 
Sepulchre Light also. The church is fre- 
quently referred to as ‘‘ St. Saviour’s.” 

In 1570 Bishop Scambler held a Visitation, 
and under date May g it is stated that the 
Rothwell Vicar did not serve his cure. 
While on May 23 there was a suit against the 
wardens, in which it was observed that they 
did not report that ‘‘ the glasse windows are 
broken, the roode lofte standing, and the 
churchyard walls in decaye, and the church 
like a duffcote.”” The Bishop warned them 
to repair these defects, and to certify the 
same before the Feast of John Baptist.* 
Nevertheless in April, 1573, the chancel 
was found “in utter ruyn and decaye.” t 

Francis Parsons, non-graduate scholar of 
Peterborough, was Vicar at this time. He 
was ordained by Bishop Scambler, Decem- 
ber 24, 1564, instituted on the presentation 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1566, deprived in 
1574, when Richard Peake was instituted ; 
but again inducted on presentation by the 
Crown in 1575, and held the living till 1610, 
when William Collinson was _instituted.{ 
The first entry in the recently recovered 
register is that of the burial of “ Francis 
Parsons, Viccar of Rothwell,” on March 29, 
1614.§ 

In a survey of 1631, the font was ‘not 
sufficient, the water for Christeninge of 
children running out so that they set the 
water in a bole.” The chest, too, which 
should have had three locks, and the “‘ poore 


* Northants Notes and Queries, vol. ii., p. 206: 
‘* Episcopal Visitation of 1570,” by Rev. E. A. Irons. 

+ Bishop’s Visitation, Peterborough Diocesan 
Records. 

t Northants Notes and Queries, vol. ii., p. 206: 
‘* Episcopal Visitation of 1570,” by Rev. E. A. Irons. 
§ Vide Antiquary, vol. xliv., p. 178. 
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mans box,”’ wanted the locks. Moreover,the of Canons and the booke called god and the 
sixth tome of Homilies was wanting, Jewell’s King” were also both wanting.* 
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Apology had many leaves cut out, while the On April 28, 1634, there was a present 
volume of Erasmus’s Paraphrases was old ment by the churchwardens and sidesmen of 
and torn and without acover. The ‘ booke * Peterborough Diocesan Records, 


























Rothwell, which is preserved among the State 
Papers.* One Douse is presented for a 
recusant; one Bellamy, for incontinence ; 
Elizabeth Rendall, for not standing up at the 
Creed, and for ‘‘ not doinge reverence at the 
name of the Lord Jesus in tyme of divine 
service”; John Cooper, for “not doing 
reverence or bowinge” at the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; and John Fox, senior, for the 
like offence. 

In a survey of September 14, 1637, it is 
stated that the east window of the chancel is 
‘‘dawbed up at the bottome some five or six 
foote in height very unseemly, and it is 
thought fitt to be taken downe some three 
foote lower or more and the whole window 
to be decently leaded and glazed.” The survey 
proceeds : “ There is a seate or pewe in the 
Chancell whiche at the first were made for 
the Minister’s wife. And now not being 
used by her standing very unseemly is ordered 
by the Visitors to be wholly taken away. 
There is more Rubbish on the south side of 
the Church very unseemly.” 

Then there is an item of a personal nature: 
“George Joyce and one Barrett servant to 
Mr. Andrews, of Thorpe, doe not stand up 
at the Te Deum, Nunc Dimittis, Gloria 
Patri, &c.” 

Next is a reference to the church plate. 
‘There is no silver plate for the holy bread. 
The cover for the challice is bruised and 
very undecent.” 

Then follow divers references to defective 
leads, windows, and seats, and a statement that 
the partition in ‘‘ Haundewes yle”’ is broken. 

Owen Ponder is next dealt with. He 
“doth confess that sometymes he doth not 
stand up at the gospell And doth not bow 
when the blessed name of Jesus is mentioned 
he being admonished to conform therein for 
the tyme to come, he answered obstinately 
that he would not tell whether he should 
reform or noe.” 

The survey concludes by stating that the 
cross in the churchyard is somewhat defective. 

During the Commonwealth determined 
efforts were made to increase the always poor 
stipend of the Vicar by recourse to the 
Committee for Plundered Ministers. } 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1634, p. 573. 
+ Peterborough Diocesan Records. 
+ MSS. Bodleian 322. 
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Thus on April 22, 1646, the Committee 
resolved that ‘“‘ye yearely summe of fifty 
pounds be payd out of ye profitts of ye 
impropriate Rectory of Wollaston, sequestred 
from Edward Neale delinquent, to and for 
the increase of ye maintenance of ye minister 
of Rothwell ye same being a markett towne 
and ye vicarage thereof being in ye best 
tymes worth but 17/7. per Annum and now 
worth but 12/. per Annum.” 

On May 7, 1646, an order in the terms of 
this resolution was made on the sequestrators 
of the Wollaston Rectory by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

For some reason the proceedings were 
ineffectual, however, and orders made on 
other places seem to have been very difficult 
to enforce, though something was apparently 
eventually obtained. 

In 1655 it is stated in the Lamb. MSS. 
that Rowell was “a parsonage impropriate 
in the possession of Chas. Ld. Stanhope, 
the Vicarage presentative, value £6 13 4, 
patron Lord Stanhope. Already granted to 
it by way of augmentation £20 out of the 
impropriate parsonage of Moultone, advised 
that the augmentation be continued and that 
Rushton S. Peter’s stand charged with £50 
per annum towards the maintenance of a 
minister here or be united to it.” * 

The same manuscripts go on: “No 
minister here owing to no maintenance.” f¢ 

Referring to Orton, it is observed in the 
Lamb. MSS. that “this hamlet, a village 
with church, is fit to be divided from Roth- 
well and united to Loddington.” Further, 
that ‘‘the parsonage of Orton is impropriate 
and belongeth to the hospital of Rothwell, 
and that the Minister of Rothwell receives 
43-"t 

The noted bone crypt is not mentioned by 
Bridges, and was probably, therefore, unknown 
at the time he wrote his history. The tradi- 
tion is, and there seems no reason to doubt 
its accuracy, that the crypt was discovered in 
the early part of the seventeenth century,§ 
while a grave was being dug in the south aisle 


* Barber’s Forgotten Chapter in English Church 
History ; Leicester: Barker and Co., 1898. 

+ Lbid. t Lbid. 

§ The bones are referred to in Morton's Natural 
History of Northamptonshire, published in 1712, as 
‘€Men’s and Women’s Skulls in the famous Charnel 
House at Rowell.” 
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of the church, and there is still a mark in the when the bones were placed in their present 
groined roof which probably indicates the resting-place. There seems little reason to 
aperture then made. Weird and fanciful are doubt, however, that the crypt, at the east 
many of the theories advanced as tohow and_ end of which are traces of a fresco of the 
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Resurrection, was originally used as a 
mortuary chapel; that about the time of 
the Reformation the building known as Jesus 
Hospital was erected on a part of the old 
churchyard, and the chapel, not being re- 
quired for its original purpose, was used for 
storing away the bones then dug up on the 
hospital site or on some other part of the 
churchyard, which was then diverted from its 
original use. The crypt was probably at 
once blocked up, and its existence forgotten 
for a century or so. The estimates of the 
number of skeletons vary from 30,000 to 
3,543 ; and taking into account the cubic area 
of the crypt, the latter is probably about the 
correct figure.* 

In a crypt under the chancel of Hythe 
Church, Kent, is a somewhat similar collec- 
tion of skulls and bones, the remains repre- 
senting over, it is said, 4,000 people. The 
main stack of bones is some 30 feet long, 
8 feet high, and 8 feet wide. The bones 
have in this case, in all probability, been 
placed in the crypt since the Reformation, 
and, despite battle and other theories, were 
doubtless removed there as they were dis- 
covered in disused churchyards and when 
digging new graves. 

There was in 1705 a project to publish the 
“ Present State of Parochial Churches,” and 
a number of queries were sent out to the 
clergy in order that the required information 
might be obtained. Many of the replies, 
including those from Rothwell, are preserved 
at Lambeth Palace Library, under the title 
of “ Notitia Parochialis.” 

The Rev. Joseph Cattell, the then Vicar, 
furnished the replies, and states that “‘ the 
Vicarage of Rothwell, in the County of 
Northampton, to which the Chappell of 
Orton is an Appendage, hath only the 
small tythes as of piggs, calvs, fruits, &c., 
and half the tythe lambs in the fields 
of Rothwell Town. The great tythes 
are impropriated and in the possession of 
Mr. Fortescue. No benefaction or aug- 
mentation hath been made. It was founded 
before the Reformation. There was formerly 
belonging to the said Church, the Chappell 


* Vide Paul Cyphen’s History of Rothwell, 1869 ; 
article by Samuel Sharp, F.G.S., read at North- 
ampton, 1862; and pamphlet on “ Rothwell Bones,” 
by R. B. Wallis, 1888. 
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of S. Mary* in Rothwell, which was turned 
into a Free School by Queen Elizabeth, in 
the first year of her reign and so continues. 
No library is founded. The Vicarage is not 
worth twenty pound a year. The Advow- 
son belongeth to the daughters of Andrew 
Lant, Esq., deceased. It is not conominall 
with any other. Rothwell is a Deanery town 
and taken notice of in the Valor Bene- 
ficiorum.” 

The church seems to have been much left 
to itself during the eighteenth century, and 
about the beginning of last century “had 
fallen into a state of dilapidation, that not 
only unfitted it for the decent celebration of 
public worship, but likewise threatened its 
entire destruction.”’ In 1828 the nave was 
newly roofed, and some seven years later the 
Rev. A. Macpherson, on becoming Vicar, 
“proposed that the part of the Church 
previously used should be repaired, and that 
a portion towards the West end, hitherto 
unoccupied, should be furnished with pews 
below and a gallery above.’’ The proposed 
work was duly carried out, and on Septem- 
ber 21, 1836, the Rev. Sir George Robinson, 
Bart., M.A., preached the sermon on the 
reopening. 

For another half-century little seems to 
have been done to the fabric, but in 1893 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings inspected it, and issued a report in 
May of that year. In the second paragraph 
the Society say that although from long 
neglect the church is certainly a disgrace to 
those to whose care it was left for protection 
and preservation, still, it was not beyond their 
power, by care and patience, to preserve for 
future generations, and with little loss of its 
then beauty, this, perhaps, the finest church 
of its time in Northamptonshire. 

This year seems to have been a turning- 
point in the history of the church, for in 
1894 a comprehensive scheme of restoration 
was prepared by the Rev. W. S. Parker, M.A., 
the then Vicar. Sir Arthur Blomfield was 
called in, and a great deal of the proposed 
work was carried out before Mr. Parker left, 
some eight years later. The work has been 
practically completed by his successor, the 
Rev. J. A. M. Morley, M.A., the present 
. ® The Grammar or National School stands on the 
site of this chapel. : 
2P 
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Vicar, and the church of to-day could not 
fail to earn words of commendation instead 
of condemnation from the Society. 
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Monastic Library Catalogues 
and ‘{nventoties. 


By THOMAS WILLIAM Huck. 


(Continued from p. 215.) 
—>>——__- 


II. BRITISH. 


tAwIRELAND could boast a national 
Ol literature before the introduction 
We9erRd of Christianity by St. Patrick 

in 432. In these early days the 
Fileadh, or poets, and the Druids, were 
responsible for the education of the youth 
of the country. An interesting list of persons 
supposed to have preserved the ancient 
history of Erinn was compiled in 1391 from 
ancient manuscripts, many of which have 
now been lost for ever. The manuscript con- 
taining this list is known as the Book of 
Ballymote. 

The early Christians under St. Patrick 
soon adapted the existing religious beliefs to 
the Christian ideals, and established monas- 
teries all over Ireland. They sent mission. 
aries from the Irish monasteries all over 
Western Europe. Gallus, the founder of the 
monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, pre- 
viously mentioned, was an Irishman. He, 
with eleven companions, accompanied Colum- 
banus on his mission from Bangor at the end 
of the sixth century. Columbanus built the 
monastery at Bobbio in 613, where he died 
November 21, 615. Though, like Luxieu 
and St. Gall, it soon ceased to be governed 
by an Irish Abbot, it long retained many 
precious Irish manuscripts. About the year 
1812, M. Letronne discovered in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale two Irish manuscripts. 
They were copies of a work entitled Zrver 
de Mensuré orbis terre, written by an Irish 
monk named Dicuil about the year 825.* 








* The date of M. Letronne’s discovery is doubtful. 
An edition of Dicuil’s work, Tratté de Mensuré orbis 
terra, was published at Paris in 1807 by M. 
Walkeaaer. 
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From this geographical treatise, which was 
based largely upon the works of Julius 
Cesar, Pliny, and Solinus, accurate descrip- 
tions of Iceland in the North and Egypt and 
the Pyramids in the South were obtained. 
It-is also clear from Dicuil’s work that the 
Irish monks were in touch with Egypt and 
the East. That they sent missionaries, who 
took books with them, to Iceland is evident, 
for when the Northmen colonized Iceland 
in 874, they found “ Irish books, bells, and 
crosiers.” Sufficient has been said to show 
that literature was encouraged at a very early 
date in Irish monasteries. There is evi- 
dence also that Greek was known to the 
Irish monks. The lists of books in the 
monasteries were contained in inventories 
of the properties of each respective com- 
munity. Though libraries were not estab- 
lished so early in England, many compara- 
tively early lists are still extant. An abstract 
of an extant list of the books in the abbey 
library at Whitby about 1180 was printed in 
Edwards’s Memoirs, i. 109-111. 

The library at Glastonbury Abbey, which 
was commenced by St. Dunstan with a few 
books brought by the Irish missionaries, was 
catalogued about 1248. This catalogue was 
printed by Hearne in the Appendix to the 
Chronicle of John of Glastonbury. During 
the twelfth century the library at Glaston- 
bury had been considerably augmented by 
the Abbot Henricus Blessensis, or Henry of 
Blois, a nephew of Henry I. and brother 
of Stephen. This royal scholar had more 
books transcribed than any of his prede- 
cessors. A list is still known—De “bros 
guos Henricus fecit transcribere —in which 
are to be found such works as Pliny de 
Naturali Historia, a book: in great favour 
at the time, Origines super Epistolas Pauli 
ad Romanos, Vite Casarum, Augustinus 
De Trinitate, Boethius De Consolutione Philo- 
sophie. This library appears to have been 
one of the best of the time. 

In the Wollascot manuscript there is an 
inventory of the books at Reading Abbey 
in the time of Henry III., which has been 
printed in the Supplement to the History and 
Antiquities of Reading, 4to., 1810. Edwards 
gives a list of nearly eighty works transcribed 
for the library at Peterborough by order of 
St. Benedict, who had been Prior of Canter- 


























bury and secretary to Thomas a Becket. 
Gunton, in his History of the Church of 
Peterborough, printed a catalogue of the 
monastery library there at the end of the 
fourteenth century. It commences ‘ Matri- 
cularium Librariz Monasterii Burgi Sancti 
Petri paucis libris non examinatis.” 

One of the largest and most interesting 
of English monastic library catalogues now 
extant is that of Christ Church Priory at 
Canterbury. It is preserved among the 
Cottonian manuscripts (Galba, E. IV., f. 128), 
and is entitled Memoriale Henrict Prioris 
Monasterit Christi Cantuarie. The library, 
which rivalled any of its time, contained 
nearly 3,000 volumes. The catalogue occu- 
pied thirty-eight three-colurnned folio pages. 
It was written by Henry d’Estria, or Henry 
Eastry, who died in 1331. During his 
priorate the manuscripts were carefully looked 
over, titles, dates, and other additional in- 
formation, being added where possible. 
Among the works mentioned in the list are 
Priscian, Cassiodorus, Isidorus, Suetonius, 
Aristotle, and Terence; science is repre- 
sented by Alpericus, Bede, Ethicus, Athelard, 
Gerlandus, Helpericus, Boethius, and Euclid’s 
Elements in fifteen books. 

The catalogue of the “boc-house ” of the 
monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, a 
folio volume written in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. It is prefixed 
by an alphabetical table and the following 
guide to its use: ‘Tabula super subse- 
quentem Matriculam, ad sciendum quis liber, 
compilacio, exposicio, summa, scriptum, vel 
tractatus cujuscunque doctoris vel magistri 
contineatur in eadem, per primum numerum, 
in quo folio, et per secundum, in qua columpna 
invenies, scire poteris.” 

This catalogue occupies sixty-nine folios. 
The entries are classified, but there are no 
headings. At the end is written: ‘‘ Liber de 
librario Sancti Augustini Cantaur.” History 
is very well represented and there are a 
large number of legendary narratives and 
romances, all of. which are in French, the 
language by means of which fiction was 
presented to English readers in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Dr. James, the 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, pub- 
1ished with the Cambridge University Press 
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in 1903 his Ancient Libraries of Canterbury 
and Dover. This work contains the cata- 
logues of Christ Church Priory and St. 
Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, together 
with that of St. Martin’s Priory at Dover, 
which was a cell of the former. There is 
a small folio manuscript on vellum in the 
Bodleian Library, containing the catalogue 
of St. Martin’s Priory. It was compiled 
by John Wythefeld, or Whitfield, and 
commences : 

“ Presens hzec Matricula bibliothece 
prioratus Dovorrz, anno Incarnationis Domin- 
ice 1389, sub regimine fratris Johannis 
Neunam prioris ejusdem ecclesiz professi 
compilatam principaliter in tres particulas 
extat segregata. Ut scilicet prima particula 
de numero et perfecta voluminum cognitione 
loci p’centorem informet ; secunda, ad solici- 
tam lectionis frequentiam fratres studiosos 
provocet ; et tertia, de singulorum tractatuum 
repertione festina scolaribus itinera mani- 
festet.” 

Besides the three catalogues, Dr. James’s 
work provides a history of the three libraries, 
running to nearly eighty pages, and a table 
identifying books from any of them which 
are known to be still in existence. 

The extant manuscripts are described in 
such detail that any bibliographer coming 
across a hitherto unknown manuscript from 
any of these libraries would be greatly aided in 
establishing its identity. Dr. James has done 
much pioneer work in this field of research, 
tracing in his various catalogues many 
manuscripts to their original sources. He 
collaborated with J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., 
late Dean of Westminster, now of Wells, in the 
production of the first volume of Motes and 
Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, which 
was published by the Cambridge University 
Press during 1909. ‘This volume, which 
bears the title Zhe Manuscripts of West- 
minster Abbey, contains much information 
on “the care of books both in monastic 
times and in the later period,” which “ has 
been drawn together . . . as a small con- 
tribution to the history of the Abbey.” Dr. 
Robinson gives some very interesting notes 
On the Making and Keeping of Books in 
Westminster Abbey, A.D. 1160-1660, from 
which we learn that— 

“It was the custom on a certain day in 
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Lent to produce and redistribute books in 
the chapter-house.”’ 

There is much of interest on the cost of 
book production at various times. An in- 
ventory was taken at the dissolution of the 
monastery, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
an Order in Council was made for “ purging 
the Library of Westminster of all missals, 
legends, and other superstitious volumes.” 

Provision for the foundation of a library 
was made by Dean Bill in his draft of statutes 
in 1560. Under date of May 16, 15387, 
provision was made for rearranging and cata- 
loguing the library, when the services of 
Camden of Britannia fame were secured for 
one pound per annum (see pp. 16, 2, 6, 7, of 
The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey) : 

‘* 2. Item that an Inventarie shalbe taken 
of all the bookes perteynyng therunto, and 
thre copies therof to be made, and thone to 
remaine in the librarie, the 24 to be kept 
with Mr. Deane, and the third to remaine 
with the Subdeane for the tyme being. . . . 

“6. Item that Mr. Camden, usher for the 
tyme present, or the usher or a peticannon 
herafter, by the apoyntment of Mr. Deane, 
shall be keper of the said librarie, who shall 
have a care to kepe cleane, order, and dis- 
pose, and safelie preserve the same, and, for 
his paynes there imployd, shall have yearlie 
xx8, 

“7, Item it is decreed, that a table shalbe 
kept of the names of all such benefactors, 
as either have or herafter shall bestow any 
bookes upon the said librarie.”’ 

Besides this interesting survey, which 
occupies twenty-one pages, Dr. Robinson 
describes the Westminster chartularies. The 
larger part of the book, however, is occu- 
pied with three lists compiled and edited by 
Dr. James, the first of which is a list of books 
known to have been in the Abbey library 
at the time of the Dissolution. Dr. James 
points out that there was no system of press 
marks in use at the Abbey, such as prevailed 
at Canterbury, Ely, Bury, Norwich, and 
other places. As a result Westminster books 
can only be identified by means of definite 
inscriptions contained in them. The list of 
extant manuscripts is arranged under the 
names of the various collections containing 
the respective manuscripts. The second list 
enumerates the books presented by Dean 


Williams in 1623 and destroyed by fire 
in 1694. The last list is devoted to the 
manuscripts still in the library of the Dean 
and Chapter. 

Another interesting work on monastic 
library catalogues, issued by the Cambridge 
University Press, is Miss Mary Bateson's 
Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, 
Isleworth. The original catalogue is pre- 
served in Archbishop Parker’s collection at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The 
Syon Convent of the Brigettine Order was 
founded in 1415, and at the time of the 
Dissolution ranked eighth in riches among 
English monasteries. This catalogue was 
drawn up early in the sixteenth century, and 
naturally contains entries of printed books 
as well as manuscripts. Miss Bateson’s 
work is supplemented with an index, identi- 
fying some of the dates of the editions, and 
providing a list of the places of imprint. In 
connection with this catalogue it is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. James presented to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society in 1899 his 
Sources of Archbishop Parker's Collection, 
which has since been elaborated into A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

Among the manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury is one entitled De 
defectibus librorum Ecclesie Xté videlt. die 
Sci. Gregorit A.D. MCCCXXxvIl. This is a 
memorandum of the annual inspection of the 
library. It contains a list of the books not 
in the library at the time of checking, together 
with the name of the person, monk, or secular, 
who had borrowed each book. It is apparent 
from this that defectus does not indicate the 
loss of a book. Two or three Lives and 
Miracles of St. Thomas, Bryto (and some 
others) super Bibliam, Logica Vetus et Nova, 
comprise the literary contents of the list, the 
majority being Service Books (vide Ninth 
Report, Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
goa). 

Another interesting manuscript at Canter- 
bury is a paper book (C. 232), in which 
Somner has copied a fourteenth century 
catalogue of the Charte Antique. The title 
of the original was: Archivum Lecleste 
Christi Cantuartensis, sive descriptio, atque 
supervisto, omnium chartarum et munimen- 
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torum, que in vasis tam Borealibus quam 
Australibus Armaritt Chartophylacis Facta 
ter Joh. de Glocesteria et Joh. de Eastria, 
A.D. MCCCLXX., Custodes. 

On the verso of the last leaf is written: 
‘*‘The original of this catalogue is preserved 
in the Chapter House at Westminster, in the 


county bags in the chief clerk’s office. Title. 
Kent. W. Illingworth, to Dec. 1806.” 


There is also (S.B. a. 149) a decayed sheet 
of paper written in a double column and 
on both sides by a fourteenth-century -hand. 
It is thought probable that it contained the 
original draft from which the above catalogue 
was copied (vide Fifth Report, Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 435@). Inventories 
of all the goods of Canterbury College in the 
years 1443,1459, 1510, and 1514, respectively 
(O. 134, O. 135, O. 136, O. 137), record all 
the movables of the college under the fol- 
lowing heads: 


I. Libri inventi in librario, et in studiis 
custodis et aliorum fratrum. 
II. Libri juris canonici et civilis inventi 
in librario. 
III. Libri philosophie in librario. 
IV. Libri reperti in cubiculis fratrum. 
V. Reperta in capella. 
VI. Reperta in cubiculo custodis. 
VII. Reperta in promptuario. 
VIII. Reperta in coquina. 


A paper book of thirty-six duodecimo 
pages, evidently written in the seventeenth 
century, contains the titles of some of the 
Charta Antique. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Rhuddlan Lastie. 
By JosepH C. Brirce, M.A., D.Mus., OXON ET 
DUNELM, F.S.A. 
dee 
yy = RAVELLERS by the L. & N.W.R. 
id Ry may see, immediately after passing 
Rhyl, the picturesque ivy-clad ruins 
of Rhuddlan Castle standing boldly 
on the river-bank some two miles away in the 
fertile Vale of Clwyd. Though built, like the 






sister castles of Conway and Carnarvon, by 
Edward I., Rhuddlan cannot be said to equal 
these castles in magnificence or popularity. 
But it is certainly their equal in historical 
interest, though up to the present its history 
has never been fully written. In this 
article I do not, of course, pretend to write 
it. My object is only to put before the 
antiquary a somewhat neglected spot in 
North Wales, easy of access, where he may 
spend a few hours “to his great content,” as 
Mr. Pepys would say. 

Passing over the early occupation of 
Rhuddlan t by the Welsh Princes, we find it 
granted by William the Conqueror to his 








RHUDDLAN CASTLE. FROM THE RIVER. 


nephew, Hugh of Avranches, the first Earl of 
Chester ; who, with his lieutenant, Robert of 
Rhuddlan, had to fight hard for it against the 
Lords of Gwynedd. It is in connection with 
the seventh Earl that we have one of the 


* Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., of Chester, the author 
of the excellent Historic Notices of Flint, collected a 
large amount of material for a similar history of 
Rhuddlan, but has lately made over all his manz- 
scripts to the Welsh Library at Aberystwith. Itisto 
be hoped that some equally competent antiquary will 
undertake the work. 

f¢ The Welsh dd being equivalent to the English 
th, it is generally written Rothelan in old docu- 
ments, but sometimes Roeland, Rudland, and even 
Trosselant. 
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most picturesque incidents in its history. 
Now, this Earl—Randal or Ralph Blund- 
ville—was a born fighter, and was never so 
happy as when he was skirmishing with the 
Welsh. In one of his forays, however, he 
unexpectedly found himself surrounded at 
Rhuddlan by Llewelyn and a large body 
of Welshmen. Unable to break through the 
cordon, he managed to send a messenger 
to Chester asking for immediate help from 
the Constable of Chester, whom he had left in 
charge there. 

Now, Lacy—a hot-blooded soldier who went 
by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Hell ”—found himself 
in a dilemma, for all his soldiers were with the 
Earl. However, it happened to be the time 
of the great midsummer fair at Chester, when 
the city was filled by a motley crowd of 
wastrels and loafers ready for any enterprise. 
Down to the fair went Lacy, and called for 
volunteers to rescue the Earl, at the same 
time no doubt promising substantial rewards. 
He was soon joined by a huge crowd of 
players, cobblers, fiddlers, and vagabonds, 
and the march to Rhuddlan began, under 
the leadership of one Dutton, who was 
steward to Lacy. The appearance of, and 
the ‘noise made by, this motley host as they 
debouched into the Vale of Clwyd, so as- 
tonished and frightened Llewelyn that he 
raised the siege with the utmost precipita- 
tion.* 

Grateful for his prompt rescue, the Earl 
granted to Lacy exclusive rights over shoe- 
makers and loose characters. His son, John 
Lacy, kept the first prerogative, but granted 
the latter (which apparently included min- 
strels) to his steward, Hugh Dutton of Dutton 
and his heirs, the son of that Dutton who is 
supposed to have marched at the head of the 
minstrels. , 

In some way this right got attached to the 
estate, and was exercised by the Duttons and 
their later representatives, the Gerards and 
Fleetwoods, etc., for 500 years, and from 
King John to George II. the various Acts of 
Parliament relating to minstrels and vaga- 
bonds expressly except the minstrels of 
Chester. A “court of minstrels” was yearly 


* The late G. P. R, James wrote an amusing little 
tale founded on this incident, entitled ‘* Zhe Fight of 
the Fiddlers, a serio-comic verity,” with illustrations 
by Phiz. 
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held in Chester, and licences granted. ‘The 
last court was held in 1756, Mr. R. Lant 
then being the Lord of Dutton, and possess- 
ing the advowson of the minstrels by 
purchase.* 

The Castle in the time of these Chester 
Earls was probably only a stockaded place, t 
and stood on, or near, the mound which 
is now seen to the south of the present 
building, which owes its erection to the 
military instincts of Edward I. He saw 
the strategical importance of Rhuddlan, Con- 
way, and Carnarvon, and how they could 
always be revictualled by his navy, and so 
serve as invaluable bases for his Welsh cam- 
paigns. 

A large number of men were employed at 
Rhuddlan. At one time £9,000 was paid to 
masons alone, and the following are a few of 
the entries from the accounts for the year 
1282. We find 108 carpenters, 2 smiths, 
2 shoeing-smiths, 11 masons.} The hay 
round the castle was duly cut and stored as 
forage for the horses by 23 mowers and 
96 haymakers or “spreaders.” The garrison 
at this time numbered 1,040 archers (cross- 
bow men), in addition to 10 constables of 
cavalry and 51 captains, and -56 sailors with 
8 masters and 6 boys helped to bring goods 
to Rhuddlan, and to take supplies over to 
Anglesey; while 13 carts were employed 
to carry timber, etc, from St. Asaph. 
Venison was brought from Chester, and 
fresh fish from the lakes at Stafford, while 
“Wildebor the fisherman” and six com- 
panions received 3d. per diem for fishing 
in the sea. Richard le Forester got 3s. 6d. 
for ‘‘catching rabbits for the King’s use and 
keeping his ferrets.” So they did not fare 
badly. 


* It is a very curious fact that a private right of 
this kind should exist for five hundred years. It was 
especially recognized in the reigns of Edward IV., 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., and George I., and, 
though now in abeyance, I know of no Act which 
abolishes it. I have been a ‘‘Chester minstrel” 
for many years, but have not yet taken out a 
licence. 

t Professor Lloyd in his recent History of Wales 
quotes some documents which would seem to show 
that there were stone walls, but they must have been 
of very limited extent. 

t The stone work was nearly finished, and the 
floors, etc., were being put in. Hence the difference 
in numbers between masons and carpenters. 
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‘The following miscellaneous items are 
interesting : 


For 22 empty casks bought to make paling for s. d. 
the Queen's courtyard ... 18 4 
To Stephen the painter, eit ‘the King’s 
chamber and for colours 14 0 
For the carriage of figs and raisins sent to 
Aberconway ... oO! 
For reparation of a cart conveying a pipe of 
honey from Aberconway I 4 


To Henry de Montpesson for the ‘carriage of 
wax and almonds from Chester to Rothelan 20 
For a copper, a posnet, a tankard and a bucket, 


bought for Lady Elizabeth, the King’s 
daughter ies ies ant) ee 
Of “ gifts ” we find : 
On the day of the Queen’s churching at £5. d. 
Rothelan, paid to divers minstrels attend- 
ing there by the Queen’s gift ... 100 0 
To a certain female spy, to purchase her 
a house a roo 
To John Picard ‘for the restoration of a nag 
of his that was dead . oa ws 200 


Much interest at this time seems to have 
been excited by the siege of Dolwyddelen 
Castle, and no doubt news of its downfall 
was eagerly awaited, so we find: 


Sunday on Vigil of the Conversion of S. Paul J s. d. 
paid to Ralph le Vavassour bringing news 
to the Queen of the taking of the Castle 


Dolinthalein 500 


On his heels followed another messenger : 


To John de Moese, coming immediately { s. d. 
with the same news, with letters of the 
Earl of Glouceste 


And still a third arrived, but the news, 
as Mark Twain would say, was now be- 
coming monotonous, and— 


500 


Reginald, a boy of W. de Monterebello, s. d. 
coming with the same news, with letters of 
his Lord, only received eed GS 


Rhuddlan was a very expensive and costly 
castle. ‘In two pipe rolls we find over 
411,000 were raised partly from revenues 
of Chester and the Cantreds, partly from 
three half-yearly payments of Llewelyn’s 
tribute from Anglesey.”* Its principal 
architect was “Richard the Ingeniator,”’ 
from Chester. 

* Morris, Zhe Welsh Wars of Edward I., p. 145. 


t He had a lease of the Dee Mills for twelve years 
at a rent of £200, but during his frequent absences 


393 


As already stated, the strategical value 
of Rhuddlan had been perceived from the 
earliest times, for it commanded the only 
entrance by which an army collected at 
Chester could penetrate into Wales. Such 
an army could have no choice of route. It 
was bound to follow the course of the Dee— 
with river on the right and wooded hills on 
the left—until it came to the point where 
the hills ceased, and a wide marsh ran down 
to the sea. Here stood Rhuddlan, grimly 
dominating the gate leading into the fertile 
valley of Clwyd. Halfway between Chester 
and Rhuddlan was the Castle of Flint, which 
guarded the ferry across the Dee, so that 
these two Welsh fortresses were really more 
important than Chester itself,* and under 
Edward I. were kept well provisioned and 
furnished with munitions of war as his 
advanced base of supplies. In 1303-04 
there was purchased for the Castle of 
Chester ‘“‘t hogshead of wine,” various 
weapons, and “1,000 quarrels”; but Fvint 
required ‘40 qrs. corn, 2 hogsheads of 
wine, 39 qrs. malt, 11 qrs. peas, 10 carcases 
meat, 30 flitches bacon, 200 dried fish, 
3 mays of herrings,” in addition to weapons 
and “1,000 quarrels.” Rhuddlan received 
‘100 qrs. corn, 5 hogshead wine, 180 gal- 
lons honey, 40 qrs. barley, 20 qrs. peas, 
100 qrs. oats, 20 carcases, 50 flitches, 
410 dried fish, 4 mays? of herrings,” and 
no less than 20,000 quarrels for cross- 
bows. 

Using Rhuddlan as his headquarters, 
Edward I. must have seen with pride the 
thousands of soldiers who marched into it, 
and the Cinque Port fleet which sailed into 
the little harbour, and there we must now 
leave him, pacing its ramparts and gazing 
towards Snowdonia, while planning that 
wonderful flank march by Llangerniew to 
the Valley of the Conway, which must have 
fairly ‘‘ astonished the natives.” 





at Rhuddlan and Carnarvon the mills suffered 
damage, and Richard claimed and received com- 
pensation, 

* They were the ‘‘Strasburg and Metz of the 
period,” as Mr. Morris truly remarks in his Welsh 
Wars of Edward J. 

t+ A may equals 612, so Flint had 1,836 and 
Rhuddlan 2,448 herrings. The measure is still in 
use, I believe, in the herring fishery. 


a. 


on eet 
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The following are of interest : 


On March 19, 1333, ‘‘ Grant to Edward the King’s 
son of the County of Chester, and the Castles of 
Chester, Rothelan, and Flyni.” 

1338. Confirmation of grant to ‘‘ Edward our son” 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, the Castles of Chester, 
Beston, Rothelan, and Flynt, and the lands of 
Inglefeld, to him and his successors Kings of 
England. 

In 1357 Sir Alan Cheyney was appointed Janitor 
of the Castles of Beeston and Rhuddlan in part 
return for his services at Poictiers, where he was in 
attendance on the Prince. 

1399. Henry Percy (Hotspur) created Constable 
of Castles of Flint, Chester, Rhuddlan, Coneweye, 
Carnarvon, and Bamburgh. 








RHUDDLAN CASTLE: THE WATER TOWER. 


During the Civil War the castle was 
garrisoned for the King, but was taken by 
General Mytton in 1646, and then dis- 
mantled. 

The well inside the castle can still be 
seen, and also another one outside near the 
river. This latter has water in it now, and 
was the only source of supply for the town 
until the new waterworks at Rhyl were 
erected. There was a third well, just under 
the churchyard wall, which the oldest in- 
habitants remember, and which was sup- 
posed to have miraculous efficacy, especially 
for the eyes. It is quite dry now, but the 
spot is pointed out where the spring used to 
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be. This was, no doubt, the wonderful well 
described by Higden, who says: 


Rutheland in confinibus 
Tegengil* est fons modicus, 
Qui non marinis moribus 
Die bis undat fluctibus, 
Sed undis crebro deficit 
Undis vicissim sufficit. 


Which Trevisa translates thus : 


In Ruthlond by Tygentil 

There is a little welle 

Yat floweth nought alway, 

As ye see twies a day ; 

But sometyme it is drye, 

And sometyme al ful up to ye yghe. 


A later writer (Harl. 2261) put it thus: 


Also there is a lytelle welle on the costes of 
Ruthlande, Tegengil by name, whiche doth not floo 
and refloo in the manner of a see, but otherwhile 
water habundethe there, and otherwhile hit wontethe 
water. 


A few fields away is the Priory or Abbey 
Farm, built on the site of the Priory founded 
in 1197 by Ralph Blundeville, Earl of 
Chester, for brethren of the Dominican 
Order ; and the present farm buildings con- 
tain, built into the walls, several highly 
interesting memorials of the past. 

On the east side is a fine stone figure in 
a good state of preservation ; on the south 
side, next a shippon, is a gravestone, with 
a fine incised figure of an Archbishop in the 
act of blessing. Further along, on the same 
wall, are two gravestones, with floriated 
crosses. Another similar stone is above the 
doorway of a stable on the west side. In 
the barn is a gravestone with a pair of shears 
cut upon it, and some remains of window 
tracery are seen in the garden wall of the 
farm ; while in the garden itself are other 
slabs, with fine floriated crosses. The farm 
belonged to the Bodelwyddan estate, but has 
lately been sold. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that some steps may be taken to preserve 
these fine old monuments from rough usage. 

To atone for the injuries caused by war 
to the inhabitants of Rhuddlan, Edward 
made it a free borough with certain privi- 
leges, and he had some idea of removing 


* Tegengil is the ancient name of the district. 
Some writers have placed the well at Cilcain. 
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thither the See of St. Asaph, but the scheme 
failed, owing to the opposition of the Pope. 
In the High Street are the remains of the 
so-called Parliament House, whence the 
celebrated “Statutes of Rhuddlan ” are said 


The church is interesting, and was restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott some thirty years ago. 
In the churchyard are an old sundial, dated 
1670, and the fine base of the old church- 
yard cross, now turned, unfortunately, into 


a memorial of a local worthy. Space forbids 
further description; suffice it to say that the 
tourist or antiquary who finds himself in the 
neighbourhood of Rhyl will do well to give 
a day to Rhuddlan and the neighbourhood, 
and a little time to the study of its history. 





Q Moteworthy jatish and 
Library. 
By THE REv. J. B. MCGOVERN. 
(Conclude from p. 268.) 


THE LIBRARY. 


ORTON VICARAGE is a plain 
| but not unpleasant square, creeper- 
| mantled, stuccoed building with 
heavy overhanging eaves, ground 
French windows, and a graceful Judas- 
tree festooning its porchway. It is cosily 
lined off from the road by a high wall, 
and is semi-girded by stately elms. Parts of 
it, to the right of the porch, are early 
eighteenth-century, or earlier; those to the 
left of same are more modern. But the 
portion of it that claims the most interested 
attention of visitors is undoubtedly the apart- 
ment known as the Parish Room, for herein 
is housed the Cassy library referred to in the 
excerpt which heads this paper. The books, 
ranging in size from portly folios to diminu- 
tive duodecimos, rest on shelves arching the 
fireplace, and are surmounted by an inscrip- 
tion in gilt lettering, composed and placed 
thereon by the Rev. W. C. Boulter during 
his vicariate: ‘Hos libros in usum Succes- 
sorum legavit Petrus Cassy, A.M., annos 
LVII hujus Parochize Vicarius, qui obiit 
A.D. MDCCLXXXIV.” 

Mr. Boulter (u¢ supra) states that “ There 
is a printed list—‘ A Parochial Library, for 
the use of the Vicars or Curates, Residing 
and Officiating in the Church and Parish of 
Norton and Lenchwick, left by P. Cassy, 
Vicar of the Same,’ 8vo., eight leaves, no 

2Q 








AT THE PRIORY FARM, 
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to have been promulgated. It bears the 


following inscription : 
This Fragment 
Is the remains of the Building 
where King Edward the First 
Held his Parliament 
A.D. 1283, 
In which was passed the Statute of Rhuddlan, 
securing 
To the Principality of Wales 
Its Judicial Rights 
and Independence, 

The inscription was written by Dean 
Shipley, whose trial for libel is a curious 
episode in Flintshire history. 

VOL. VII. 


a 
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imprint or date. I have not heard of any 
copy other than that in the vicarage. It is 
the compilation of an ignorant person, and 
is inaccurate and of very little service. It 
shows about three hundred and sixty-two 
volumes. In each volume is a printed label : 
‘For the Parochial Library of Norton and 
Lenchwick, by P. Cassy, Vicar.’ Doubtless 
it is a small collection of unimportant books 
in an obscure place, but it deserves to be 
recorded with other parish and church 
libraries.” 

From a month’s acquaintance with this 
library (as /ocum tenens at Norton, August, 
1910) I am disposed, with some diffidence, 
to join issue with Mr. Boulter on one or two 
points in this passage. In the first place, the 
terms “ parochial” and “ parish ” library seem 
to me utterly inaccurate. Whatever relevance 
they may possess in other cases, they are 
certainly irrelevant in this one, for there is 
nothing ‘‘ parochial” about these volumes, 
being legacied, not to the use of the parish gud 
such, but to that of the Vicar pro tem. This 
is clear from the tenor of the will quoted 
above; whereas a parochial library, techni- 
cally such, is for the behoof of the parish- 
ioners. There is nothing, or next to nothing, 
“‘parochial” about this collection. Mr. 
Boulter evidently recognized this by his in- 
scription, and is not responsible either for 
the heading of the catalogue or for the word- 
ing of the labels (which I take to be much 
posterior to the donor of the volumes), yet 
his classing it with “ other parish and church 
libraries” is misleading. In the next place, I 
must demur somewhat to the expressions, 
penned, perhaps, in a moment of over- 
modesty, ‘‘a small collection of unimportant 
books in an obscure place.” In my humble 
judgment, the exact reverse of these two 
statements is the more correct, for the books 
neither were nor are “unimportant,” repre- 
senting as they do some of the best Anglican 
divinity and exegesis, poetry, and legal, 
medical, classical, and biographical literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and time has since added to their value. 
Nor is the Evesham Norton strictly “an 
obscure place.” It has certainly been visibly 
lifted out of whatever obscurity it may at one 
time have lain under by the vicissitudes of 
Ferryman Rutter, and more durably by such 





scholarly Vicars as the Revs. P. Cassy, Nar- 
cissus G. Batt (whose renown for vast learn- 
ing was not limited by the boundaries of his 
parish), and Mr. Boulter himself, an encyclo- 
peedic contributor to Votes and Queries 
during his vicariate and since. 

The constituent elements of this little 
library mark its heterogeneous character and 
reveal its founder’s wide culture and varied 
interests. I copied during my month's 
tenancy of the vicarage some 160 titles of 
the books; but it would be impossible to 
transcribe them—still less the remaining 209 
—all here. Some few I may select, how- 
ever, to substantiate what I have just ad- 
vanced, giving the specimens in their original 
numberings : 


1. A Treatise of the Laws of Nature. By 
the Right Keverend Father in God, Richard 
Cumberland, Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Made English from the Latin of John Max- 
well, M.A., Prebendary of Connor, and 
Chaplain to His Excellency the Lord Car- 
teret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. To which 
is prefix’d an Introduction concerning the 
Mistaken Notions which the Heathens had 
of the Deity, etc. London, 1727. 

5. Expositio Epistole D. Pauli ad Colos- 
senses, per Reverendum in Christo Patrem 
Joannem Sarisburiensem Episcopum in lucem 
edita. Olim ob eodem, Dominz Margarit 
in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professore theo- 
logico Dictata. Editio secunda. Cantabrigiz, 
MDCXXxX. 

10. The Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 
Translated from the Italian of Gregorio Leti. 
By Ellis Farneworth, M.A., sometime of Jesus 
College in Cambridge, and chaplain to several 
of His Majesty’s ships during the late War. 
London, MDCCLIV. - 

11. An Essay Concerning the Humane 
Understanding. In Four Books. By John 
Locke. London, MDCXC. 

17. In Quatuor Evangelia Commentarius 
R. P. F. Nicolai Gorrani, Ordinis S. Dominici, 
Sacre Theologize Professoris. Antwerpiz, 
MDCXVII. 

18. In Omnes Divi Pauli Epistolas Eleuci- 
datio. Same author and date. 

19. Works of the Most Rev. Dr. John 
Tillotson, late Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Eighth edition. London, MDCCXX. 
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27. AConcordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
By S{amuel] N[ewman]. Second edition. 
Cambridge, 1672. 

29. Of the Church Five Bookes. By 
Richard Field, Doctor of Divinity, and some- 
time Deane of Glocester. Second edition. 
Oxford, 1628. 

33- The History of Philosophy. By 
Thomas Stanley, Esq. Second edition. 
London, MDCLXXXVII. 

36. Ductor Dubitantium, or The Rule 
of Conscience. Second edition. London, 
MDCLXXI. By Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to King Charles I., and late 
Lord Bishop of Downe and Conner. 

46. Aristotelis Organon. Francofurdi, 
MDLXXXvV. 

49. The Historie of Episcopacie. By 
Theophilus Churchman. London, 1642. 

50-56. Commentary on Genesis (1698), 
Exodus (1697); Leviticus (1698); Numbers 
(1699); Deuteronomy (1700) ; Joshua, Judges, 
and Ruth (1702); 1 and 2 Samuel (1703) ; 
1and 2 Kings(1705). By Symon [Patrick], 
Bishop of Ely. 

63-68. Hexapla in Genesin. By Andrew 
Willet. Cambridge, 1605. Hexapla in 
Exodum, 1608; in Leviticum, 1631; in 
Danielem, 1610; in Romanos, 1611; Sy- 
nopsis Papismi, 1600. 

70. The Theory of the Earth. By Thomas 
Barnett. London, 1697. 

72. Poems. By Edmund Waller, Esq. 
Tenth edition. London, MDCCXXII. 

73-75. Works by Joseph Addison, Esq. 
London, MDCCXXVI. 

85. The Englishman directed in the 
Choice of his Religion. Second edition. 
London, 1740. [In pencil: By Tho. (or 
John) Chapman, D.D. See Motes and 
Queries, fifth series, v. 287, 417.] 


104. Art of Painting in Oyl. Fifth im- 


pression. By John Smith, C.M. London, 
1723. 

113. Jacobi Rehoulti Physica. Latiné 
vertit, recensuit Samuel Clarke, S.T.P. 
Editio 42. Londini;, MDCCXVIII. 


125. Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning. By William Wotton, B.D., Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Notting- 
ham. London, MDCXCIV. [In pencil on 
leaf: See Jebb’s Bentley in “ English Men 
of Letters,” 1882.] 


129. Bernhardi Vareni, Med. D., Geo- 
graphia Generalis. Ab Isaaco Newton, Math. 
Prof. Lucasiano Apud Cantabrigienses. Canta- 
brigie, MDCLXXII. [In pencil: Motes and 
Queries, Second Series, iv. 243.] 

149. Observations upon the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. By Sir William 
Temple of Shene, in the County of Surrey, 
Baronet, Ambassador at the Hague, and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 1668. Fifth 
edition. London, 1690. 

160. Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used 
by the Ancient Hebrews. Sixth edition. 
By Thomas Godwyn, B.D. London, 1641. 

219. Miscellanies. By the Right Noble 
Lord, the late Marquess of Halifax. London: 
Printed for Matt. Gilliflower at the Spread 
Eagle in Westminster Hall, 1700. The 
volume contains seven items: “ Advice to 
a Daughter,” “Character of a Trimmer,” 
‘** Anatomy of an Equivalent,” “Letter to a 
Dissenter,” ‘‘Cautions for Choice of Parlia- 
mentary Men,” “ Rough Draft of New Model 
at Sea,” and “ Maxims of State.” [In Votes 
and Queries (Ninth Series, ii. 339) for Octo- 
ber 22, 1898, a lengthy review appears of 
Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s “ Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savile, Bart., first Marquis of 
Halifax,” in which, amidst a lengthy lauda- 
tion, the reviewer says: “‘ As a writer Savile 
is entitled to rank as a classic. He is, 
however, a classic whom few read. No one 
ever inserted him in the list of the best 
hundred or thousand books. His writings 
are none the less readable, witty, thoughtful, 
and delightful. Bacon’s apothegms alone 
take rank with his, while books such as the 
‘Character of a Trimmer’ and the ‘ Advice 
to a Daughter’ will always be a delight to 
the cultivated reader.” All of which tends 
to enhance the value of this edition.] 


Several of the books have been added to 
the collection by subsequent Vicars (such as 
Nos. 4, 6, 46, etc., presented by Rev. Nar- 
cissus G. Batt) and others. Thus, one 
volume is inscribed : “‘ Robert Phillips, gent., 
late of Withington nr. Hereford, to M* 
Cassy gratitudinis ergo”; while the (to me) 
most unaccountable inscription in another 
runs thus: “Gift of P. Cassy to the Rev 
Matthew Bloxam, Vicar of Overbury,” for 
either the “gift” never reached the legatee, 
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or it was returned by him afterwards. More- 
over, as Mr. Boulter observes, ‘‘ Most of the 
volumes contain the names of previous 
owners, generally University men. Among 
them are ‘Francis Cherry, 1686,’ and Abra- 
ham Dawson. In another is ‘R. Stubbes, 
Wadhamensis.—Ra. Neville, Emlode, 1720, 
ex dono Tho. Stubbes, Avun'i.’, Two volumes 
belonged to Poole Pauncefoote, 1657, and 
William his son (of Newent, co. Gloucester. 
See Mise. Gen. et Her., 1868, I. 261-2), who 
have written on the fly-leaves, iz¢er alta, an 
account of a great storm, August 3, 1679, 
at Beale and Gotherington, near Bishop’s 
Cleeve, and particulars of the death of 
William III.” 

Mr. Boulter, I may note here, is slightly 
in error when he states, in his otherwise 
accurate description of this library, that ‘the 
only old Commentary is that of Gorranus 
(ut supra, No 17), Antwerp, 1617,” since all 
but one of Wiilet’s Commentaries (Nos. 63-68) 
appeared long before 1617. And his closing 
remarks are a sad illustration of the old Latin 
saw, “ Habent sua fata libelli ”: 


‘*‘ Some of the books, it would seem, never 
came into the possession of Mr. Cassy’s 
successors, and others have gone astray since. 
Duplicate inventories ought to be made, one 
to be kept in the Diocesan Registry, the 
other by the Vicar,* and these be checked 
with the books at every change of tenure. 
The following is a list of the missing 
volumes : 

** Addison, Remarks on Italy ; Ash, English 
Dictionary ; Bacon, Lord, Life and Death 
of; Bradley, Gardening; Bunyan, Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; Burnet, Reformation, (abridged) ; 
Burnet, Thomas, Archzologia Philosophica ; 
Clarke, Sermons, 2 vols. fol.; Clarke, On 
the Four Evangelists; Clarke, Being and 
Attributes of God; Clarke, Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion; Euclid’s 
Elements; Hall, Bishop, Cases of Con- 
science; Hallywell, Defence of Christian 
Religion; Hudson, Peter, Introduction to 
Latin ; Jones’s Sermons ; Le Clerc, Lives of 
the Fathers; Newton’s Sermons, 2 vols. ; 
Pyle, on the Old Testament, Acts, and 
Epistles ; Randolph, Jephthah’s Vow ; Rapin, 


* This has since been done by the present Vicar, 
the Rev. H. W. Wood, B.A. 





History of England; Rawlins, J., Sermons ; 
Sherlock, On Death; Shickard, Hebrew 
Grammar; Smalridge, Sermons; Tacitus ; 
Tottie, Sermons and Charge on Thirty-Nine 
Articles ; Evidence for Jewish and Christian 
Faith ; Holy Bible, with Book of Common 
Prayer, 4to. ; Introduction to Holy Scripture, 
2 vols.; Short and Easy Method of Geo- 
graphy ; Family Magazine, Decay of Christian 
Piety, Art of Contentment, Ladies’ Calling, 
Gentleman’s Calling, by the author of The 
Whole Duty of Man; History of Arminians 
(?); Laws concerning Tithes; Every Man 
his own Physician; Pharmacopceia Pau- 
perum; Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
Gradus ; French Grammar ; Unworthy Com- 
municant ; Sermons, 17 vols. 

“If any reader should meet with a book 
containing Mr. Cassy’s name or the Norton 
and Lenchwick label, or should feel inclined 
to give a copy of any book on the list to 
take the place of the missing original, such 
communications will be gratefully received 
by the present Vicar.” 


I have no doubt but that the request still 
holds good with the present Vicar, who 
highly prizes the library of which he is the 
zealous custodian. 

This portion of my paper cannot receive 
more fitting ending than by transferring from 
the pages of Votes and Queries, to these, Mr. 
Boulter’s admirable little monograph on his 
generous predecessor : 


“ Early in the fifteenth century, and 
perhaps earlier, there was seated at Deer- 
hurst, in Gloucestershire, an estated family 
bearing the name of Cassy, who were Roman 
Catholics after the Reformation. One of 
this name, and most likely of this family, 
Edward Cassy, is said to have been made 
a demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, by 
James II.(Nash). He had a son Peter, who 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
March 12, 1718-19, in his eighteenth year, 
being entered as of St. Helen’s parish, 
Worcester, ‘filius plebis’ (Foster, ‘ Alumni 
Oxon’). The register of that parish contains 
no entry of the name; probably he was 
baptised in his father’s communion, which 
would account, among other things, for 
his Christian name. If so, Peter abjured his 
allegiance to Rome, for on matriculating he 

















subscribed the Thirty-Nine Articles, and his 
printed copy of the ‘ University Statutes,’ 
1710 (with the certificate of matriculation 
signed ‘Rob. Shippen, Vice Can.’ inserted), 
remains among his books, together with two 


little Roman books of devotion, which 
cannot have belonged to his father—viz., a 
Manual of Devout Prayers, 1732, and a 
Companion to the Mass, 1750;* a sprinkling 
of the anti- Roman literature of 1660-1688, as 
well as larger treatises of the same sort, the 
Natural Religion of Timothy Nourse (see 
Notes and Queries, 5th Series, iii., 228, 353; 
377) and Atterbury’s Sermons. Peter 
Cassy graduated B.A., 1722 and M.A., 
1725; when and where he was ordained 
does not appear, but in 1726, at an unusually 
early age, he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester to the Vicarage of 
Norton-and-Lenchwick. He was instituted 
Oct. 17, 1726... Mr. Cassy was also 
‘Curate’ (/.e., Perpetual Curate) of Great 
Hampton, below Evesham, from 1749, at 
least, and to the record of his death in the 
register of that parish is added: ‘Sleep out 
ye sabbath of ye Tomb, and wake to raptures 
in a future world. Post nullos memorande 
mihi, E. Cooper his Curate.’ ‘Buried at 
Norton, and this character literally true. 
John Brown [Registrar].? He was a fair 
scholar, and perhaps represents a country 
clergyman of a little above the average of his 
time. Many of his school and college books 
remain. ‘There is a Greek Testament, and 
Welchman Ox the Thirty-Nine Articles, both 
interleaved, with a few notes probably made 
at lectures; and a manuscript index to 
Pearson Ov the Creed; but there is nothing 
patristic or liturgical, no ancient commentary, 
no Jewel or Hooker. Nevertheless, he is to 
be commended for and imitated in spending 
his spare means and time in getting together 
and reading (for he had read most of them) 
a collection of more than three hundred and 
fifty volumes. He also took more than the 
usual interest in his benefice, for, in addition 
to other memoranda, he compiled from the 
parish register a list of his predecessors in 
the Vicarage, and entered it on a blank page. 
He was pretty vigorous to the last, for in 


* The presence, which somewhat puzzled me, of 
these two small volumes in Peter Cassy’s library is 
now clear to me. 
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1781 Nash states that ‘he regularly serves 
his church twice every Sunday.’ He died 
about 7 p.m. on Sunday, October to, 1784, 
and was buried at Norton on the 13th, having 
held the living for fifty-eight years.” 


P.S.—During the progress of the instal- 
ments of the above paper two communica- 
tions have reached me, the substance of which, 
with replies thereto, I beg leave to insert 
here. 

The first, from Mr. E. H. New, had refer- 
ence to a passage (May Axtsiguary, col. 2, 
p- 173) transcribed from his very apprecia- 
tive little volume Zvesham, which he con- 
siders I have misread (and regards my 
remarks thereon as ‘the result of a hurried 
perusal.”) I have assured him privately, and, 
as a matter of fairness to us both, deem it 
expedient to do so here publicly, that, on the 
contrary, my criticism was the outcome of 
careful and repeated study of the paragraph 
in question. And I must further assure him 
that subsequent examinations have failed to 
shake my original reading. The construc- 
tion of the second sentence— 


“ By the ‘irony of fate’ this mansion [Sir 
Thomas Biggs’s at Lenchwick], born of the 
spoliation of that institution [Evesham 
Abbey], in its turn fell a prey to the destroyer, 
and fragments of carved stones telling of 
Elizabethan days may be found . . . within 
the area of the parish ”— 


still leaves me with an inferential paradox. 
Others may not so read it, but I am unable 
to get away from it. If the assumption (based 
upon the doubtful evidence of Sir Philip 
Hoby’s letter) that this mansion was built of 
materials from the Abbey be more than 
probable (which I admit for argument’s 
sake), then (which the sequence of thought, 
generated by the conjunction italicized by 
myself, implies) was it also constructed of 
“carved stones telling of Elizabethan days.” 
This was, of course, impossible, except on the 
supposition either that both materials were 
synchronously used, or that the “carved 
stones” were incorporated at a later period. 
But the sentence does not suggest either 
alternative; hence its ambiguity and my 
critique. The former is somewhat removed 
by Mr. New in his explanation to me: 
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“ Elizabethan refers to the carving of Sir 
Thomas Biggs’s time. I do not know of any 
carving in the farm buildings around that 
belongs to the pre-Reformation period.” 





Sir Thomas’s “time ” was, of course, be- 
tween 1576 and 1621, during which period (as 
before and long afterwards) the ruthless dis- 
mantling of the venerable Abbey was in full 
swing, and I am historian enough to admit, 
in the face of Sir Philip Hoby’s letter and 
relationship to Sir Thomas, the possibility of 
the Lenchwick Mansion having been erected 
with débris from its ruins, and the incorpora- 
tion therein of Elizabethan carvings. Excep- 
tion was taken not to inferences from history 
so much, as to the apparent imputation of an 
‘irony of fate” to Sir Thomas, and the more 
real paradox of the passage quoted. But the 
penultimate sentence of Mr. New’s letter 
generously annuls the latter, and disposes of 
my contention : 


“ If the paragraph gives a false impression, 
I will try to have it corrected in a new 
edition.” 


The second communication, from the Rev. 
H. W. Wood, Vicar of Norton, dealt with the 
suggestion (June issue, col. 2, p. 228), that a 
layer of matting would possibly preserve the 
inscriptions on the ground tombstones in the 
chapel from further attrition : 


“‘T am delighted with your very interesting 
description of the tombs, etc. It is, as you 
say, a great pity that the inscriptions have 
got so worn, but I fear your suggestion of 
matting laid over them would only serve to 
hasten the obliteration of the wording, as I 
find that anything of that nature has the 
effect of drawing the damp up through the 
stones and keeping them constantly in a 
damp state. This, I believe, is the secret of 
the very worn state of the stone to which you 
refer, as I am told that when the chapel was 
used as a vestry there was a covering of 
matting on the floor for many years, and that 
the floor was always damp in consequence, 
and I believe that this dampness caused that 
stone and others to crumble away on the top. 
I think it would be a better plan, if it could 
be done, to get the inscribed stones taken up 
and fixed against the wall, where there would 
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be no danger of further wear and tear either 
by damp or shoe-leather. What do you 
think of this suggestion ?” 


I regard it as, under above experience, 
much preferable to my own, but would, if 
possible, adopt ‘‘a more excellent way” 
than by displacing the stones in a covering of 
some material which, while safeguarding the 
inscriptions, would not conceal them from 
interested visitors. Perhaps some _anti- 
quarian or other reader could recommend 
such. 

To conclude, two errors in the July instal- 
ment call for correction. In col. 2, p. 266, 
an excellent woodcut is given of the Norton 
lectern with the supra-inscription ‘ Marble 
Lectern.” Its presence thereon is accounted 
for by the fact that it is so inscribed on the 
block, whereas it does not square with the 
contention in the text. Also the words 
‘that it is” at line 4 beneath the illustration 
require deletion. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


SoME interesting evidence was 
~ given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records at 
its sitting on June 30. One 
point made by Mr. Julian 
Corbett was the difficulty of 
finding out what documents 
there really were at the Record 
Office. He said he had worked 
there for fifteen years before he 
discovered that the Admiralty minutes, which 
were of great value to the historian, were kept 
there, and only the previous week he had 
discovered records relating to the distribu- 
tion of ships for more than 200 years. The 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Librarian at Windsor 
Castle, said, as reported in the Zimes, that 
in the diplomatic correspondence, after about 
the time of Pitt’s death, there were large gaps. 
He instanced the case of a bound volume of 
documents which passed by some means into 
private ownership, and which eventually came 
into the library at Windsor and was restored 



































to the Record Office. He thought it was 
abstracted because of the presence of a valu- 
able print among the documents. A great 
difficulty to searchers was the distance be- 
tween the Record Office and the British 
Museum, in which many collections of 
documents were kept. He did not see why 
the records of the courts of law should be 
mixed up with the records of the departments. 
Many people who had valuable family docu- 
ments kept quiet about them because of the 
succession duties. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taxed a man for having a dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 
»* »* & 

Mr. Ernest Law spoke of the difficulties of 
research among certain classes of documents. 
In a letter to the Zimes of July 4, he ampli- 
fied his evidence by explaining that it was 
to the condition of records bearing on the 
Shakespearean drama and Shakespeare’s life 
and career, and the difficulty of access to 
them, that his criticisms were specially directed. 
“The extremely valuable records of the Audit 
Office,” he continued, ‘‘including the accounts 
of the Masters of the Revels, of the Great 
Wardrobe, of the Royal Works and Buildings, 
and of the Treasurers of the Chamber to 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., though trans- 
ferred to the Record Office in 1859, are to 
this day uncatalogued and uncalendared, 
owing to lack of funds. Those of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, covering the same 
interesting period, and of great value in 
regard to Shakespeare’s relations with the 
Court, though transferred in 1866 and 1874, 
are likewise still uncatalogued, many of the 
papers being in bundles unsorted. What 
can now be found among these records, 
even in their present unsatisfactory state, 
recent discoveries have shown. What might 
be found among them, and among the masses 
of legal documents of the period of Shake- 
speare’s active life—now stowed away in 
packets and rolls and sacks—-were they to 
be arranged, searched, and calendared, we 
can only conjecture; but that there would 
certainly be much of great interest and im- 
portance is at any rate certain. What the 
verdict of the Commissioners will be on this 
state of things, and on the whole question, 
can scarcely admit of doubt. Public opinion, 
however, still needs enlightening. Few are 
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aware of the way in which many of the 
nation’s most valuable archives and literary 
treasures are at present neglected, and must 
continue to be neglected, until adequate 
means are provided for the Record Office 
to grapple with the vast mass of material 
entrusted to its charge.”’ 

a» »* * 
In connection with the London County 
Council’s praiseworthy work of indicating 
the houses in London which have been the 
residences of distinguished men or women, 
a tablet was affixed on June 28 to No. 22, 
Hereford Square, South Kensington, where 
at one time George Borrow lived. The 
tablet is of blue encaustic ware. 


* &* * 
I record with much regret the death in June, 
at the age of seventy-one, of the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, F.S.A., who was a valued occasional 
contributor to the Axtiguary, and was well 
known as a writer on London history and 
topography and on other antiquarian subjects. 
When he was Assistant Chaplain of the Chapel 
Royal he published A/emorials of the Savoy, 
1878, and his numerous other London 
publications included a History of London, 
two vols., 1883; Zhe Inns of Court and 
Chancery, 1893; Kensington, 1888; and 
London City, illustrated by W. Luker, 1891. 

»* »* * 
The Zimes announces that Mr. Murray has 
in preparation a memoir of the first Earl 
of Sandwich, who lost his life in the Royal 
George in the Dutch War of 1672, and was 
immortalized by Pepys. The memoir has 
been written by F. R. Harris from the collec- 
tion of historical correspondence and other 
documents preserved at Hinchingbrooke, 
hitherto unpublished, and throwing new light 
on the part played by Edward Montagu both 
during the Civil War and upon the restoration 
of Charles II. It was for his services in this 
last connection that Montagu was created 
Earl of Sandwich in 1660. 

* 5d od 
Many recent acquisitions, illustrative of the 
work of latter-day artists and draughtsmen, 
have lately been placed on exhibition in the 
Department of Engraving, Illustration, and 
Design, at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
On the staircase leading to Room 65 has 
been placed a very fine Chinese painting, 
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of quite unusual size and decorative quality, 
representing birds of paradise and storks in 
a grove of bamboo, roses, and other plants. 
This has the signature Tei-ki, and is dated 
tenth month first year of Che Shun, Horse 
Year (A.D. 1330). It was presented to the 
Museum by a donor who wishes to remain 
anonymous. In Room 65 a good Japanese 
painting of a pheasant (early nineteenth 
century), one of a willow-wren on a pine 
branch by the living artist Watanabe Seitei, 
and two original drawings by Kyosai, have 
also been placed. 

Additions have been made, to the exhibition 
of illustrations of British stained glass, in 
Room 71, of drawings and tracings of glass 
at York by Mr. Laurence B. Saint; and, to 
that of designs for textiles, in Room 72, of 
a series of original designs for Lyons silks 
of the Lonis XVIII. epoch. 

&* Fad & , 
Mr. A. G. Chater, who, as Hon. Secretary 
of the Earthworks Committee of the Congress 
of Archeological Societies, has done valuable 
work in the preparation of the revised Scheme 
Jor recording Ancient Defensive Earthworks 
and Fortified Enclosures, issued last year, has 
been compelled to resign the post, and has 
been succeeded as Hon. Secretary by Mr. 
Albany F. Major. Mr. Major was Hon. 
Secretary of the Viking Club from 1894 to 
1904, and Hon. Editor of the Club from 
1904 to 1909, when he resigned in con- 
sequence of changes made in the position 
of the Editor. Communications for the 
Earthwork Committee should be addressed 
to Mr. Major at Bifrost, 30, The Waldrons, 
Croydon. 
a 


ed 5 od 
The Oxford University Press will shortly 
publish, under the title of Zhe Greek Com- 
monwealth, a study of the political and 
economic life of ancient Athens, by Mr. 
Alfred E. Zimmern, who has attempted to 
render new material accessible in an attractive 
form to the general reader, and to use it for 
the revision of traditional estimates of Athenian 
civilization as a whole. 

&* &* »* 
The Cambridge University Press announces 
Educational Charters and Documents, 598 
to 1909, by Mr. A. F. Leach. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VOL. xiv. of the Zransactions of the Thoroton Society 
bears witness to continued and well-directed activity 
on the part of the Nottinghamshire Society. The 
first part contains an account of the summer excursion 
to various churches in the vale of the Soar, and of the 
autumn excursion to Tattershall and its neighbour- 
hood, with the various notes and short papers read on 
these occasions. Of the latter, the most important 
are those on Tattershall Castle and Church, by Dr. 
Mansel-Sympson. The second part contains papers 
read at the winter evening meetings—‘‘ Notes on the 
Topography of North-East Nottinghamshire,” treated 
chiefly from a geological standpoint, by Mr. Bernard 
Smith ; and a very thorough survey, the result of per- 
sonal examination of nearly 200 churches in the 
county, of ** The Low-Side Windows of Nottingham. 
shire,” by Mr. Harry Gill. The latter is a particularly 
useful paper, especially because it contains more facts 
and careful measurements than theories. As regards 
the latter, Mr. Gill, like most intelligent ecclesiolo- 
gists, dismisses the ‘‘leper-window ” theory as quite 
impossible. He classes the windows as (a) shuttered 
openings, which he thinks were to enable the sacring- 
bell to be effectively rung; (4) glazed openings for 
light in various positions, and developments of the 
same ; (c) so-called ‘‘leper-windows ” which have no 
right to be classed as ‘‘low-side windows” at all; 
and (4) squints for various purposes, The paper is 
well illustrated, as, indeed, is the whole volume, Mr. 
Gill should not misspell Dr. Jessopp’s name. The 
supplement contains the fifth of Mr. James Grainger’s 
valuable contributions to local topographical history 
—‘‘The Old Streets of Nottingham ”—papers which 
must have involved a great amount of patient labour 


and research. 
6s 6 «% 

The papers in the new part (vol. xli., part 1) of the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland are mostly archeological, They include 
**St. Mochulla of Tulla, Co. Clare: His Legend, 
and the Entrenchments and Remains of his Mon- 
astery,” by Mr. T. J. Westropp; ‘‘ Kitchen-Mid- 
deus in the North of Ireland,’’ by Dr. Windle; 
‘* Further Notes on the Development of the Spear- 
head,” by Mr. George Coffey; and ‘‘ A Bronze 
Bracelet of Hallstatt Type, said to have been found 
near the Town of Antrim,” by Mr. E. C. R, Arm- 
strong. Variety of subject is provided by Mr, H. F. 
Berry’s paper on ‘‘The Records of the Feltmakers’ 
Company of Dublin, 1687-1841 ”—records which 
were removed from Dublin and sold in London about 
1895, and were bought at the sale of the late Mr. R. 
Hovenden’s library in February, 1910, and generously 
presented to the Public Record Office of Ireland by 
the purchaser, Mr. H. S. Guinness, at Stillorgan. 


No. 2 (vol. viii.) of the Journal of the Friends’ His- 
torical Society continues the important series of 
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extracts from ‘‘ The Records of the Yearly Meeting 
of Aberdeen, 1672 to 1786,” which throw much light 
on the attitude of the early Friends towards such 
matters.as dress, recreation, customs, marriages, etc. 
“ Superfluous apparell and vain recreations” gave 
increasing trouble and anxiety to the sober-minded 
Quakers in the North. Some of the details of apparel 
contained in a paper issued at the quarterly meeting 
at Aberdeen in 1698, and printed here, are very 
quaint, and should certainly be noted by all students 
of, and writers on, dress of the past. The remaining 
contents of the part are as interesting as usual, and 
that is saying a good deal. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 15.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair. 

Professor Haverfield read a paper on ‘‘ Roman 
Remains found at Corbridge (Corstopitum) in 1910.” 
The chief point to which he directed attention was 
the identification of the large enclosure to which the 
name Forum had been tentatively given. Compari- 
son with plans of known fora was against this being 
the right ascription, as there were no traces of a 
basilica or of the ambulatory, a constant feature in 
such buildings. It had been suggested that the 
building might be the przncip~ia of a military station, 
but here again its plan did not compare in every 
respect with that ofsuch structures. Professor Haver- 
field’s own suggestion was that Corstopitum was a 
depot for the armies working in the North, and that 
this building was to be looked upon as a large enclo- 
sure for the cattle which would be necessary for pro- 
visioning the armies. Amongst the finds exhibited 
from the site were a series of fibulz, some pins of the 
hand type, a small enamelled plaque, and some scale 
armour. 

Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper on the ancient 
lake-dwellings discovered by Mr. Thomas Boynton 
at Ulrome and elsewhere in Holderness. The best 
example of these settlements was known as West 
Furze, on the Skipsea drain, and consisted of two 
floors or platforms made of tree-trunks laid horizon- 
tally, packed with brushwood, and held in position by 
piles driven into the peat or gravel. The upper level 
yielded the only piece of metal found on the site—a 
spear-head of the late Bronze Age—and contained 
piles sharpened with a metal tool, whereas those 
below were trimmed in a primitive fashion with stone 
axes, apparently in the neolithic period. The com- 
plete excavation of the site was suggested by the dis- 
covery of a number of adzes, made of the radius of 
the ox, in the drain which had been cut through the 
lake-dwelling, the narrowness of the original mere at 
this point giving security from attack, and at the same 
time access to pasture for cattle, which was also sur- 
rounded by water. Modern drainage had changed 
the face of the district, but similar conditions must 
have prevailed at the Round Hill site, nearer Skipsea, 
on the same drain. A number of flint flakes were 
recovered from both sites, and tools of other stones 
were plentiful ; while bones of the dog (two breeds), 
pig, red-deer, sheep, ox, horse, beaver, cormorant, 
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and wild - duck, had been identified. Part of a 
reindeer antler might also date from the earlier days 
of occupation, and a similar find in peat at Newbury, 
with remains of lake-dwellings, was significant ; but 
the reindeer was not extinct in Scotland till the 
Middle Ages. The pottery, on the other hand, seems 
to be mainly of the early Iron Age, devoid of orna- 
ment, and made without the wheel ; and while later 
occupation of such dwellings was unlikely, it was 
difficult at present to say when this system of con- 
struction was first introduced into Britain. The entire 
series of finds would be presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Boynton, to whom the author owed 
much of the information in the paper.—A¢heneum, 


July 1. 

at a Sd 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on July 5, Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., 
gave an account of the ‘‘ Excavations on the Site of 
Corstopitum, Northumberland,” with lantern illus- 


trations. 

a a a 
The twenty-second CONGRESS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Societies was held on July 5, Dr. C. H. Read in 
the chair. A statement was made concerning the 
valuable Annual Index of Archeological Trans- 
actions, the publication of which, owing to certain 
difficulties, had been suspended. The Council had 
decided to issue the Index of Papers of 1908 at the 
price of one shilling, with a large reduction for 
quantities. If this were unsuccessful, the publication 
would have to be given up. 

Owing to donations from a member of the Council 
and the Society of Antiquaries, the Council had 
been able to acquire from Messrs. Constable sundry 
material and the right to publish the Subject-Matter 
Index for the large Index of Papers from 1665 to 
1890. Dr. William Martin, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Congress, had undertaken the completion of the 
Index. Type-written copies would be deposited in 
the library of the Society of Antiquaries, and an 
effort made to obtain sufficient subscribers to warrant 
the publication. Mr. Ralph Nevill referred to the 
means he had adopted when Hon. Secretary to obtain 
subscribers for the original Index ; and Major Freer 
(Leicester) thovght an appeal for donations might 
meet with success, and promised one himself. 

The Earthworks Committee then presented its 
report. The revised Scheme for Recording Earth- 
works had been duly printed, and distributed to the 
Societies and others who had applied for it, and 
copies remained which could be obtained at a small 
charge. A list was given of instances of preserva- 
tion and destruction that had occurred during the 
year. With regard to one of these in: Yorkshire, 
where the local authorities had sought to utilize the 
banks as retaining walls for a reservoir, Dr. Read, 
the President, said that he thought it ought to be 
recorded that destruction had been averted owing to 
the action of Mr. John Burns, who, in answer to an 
appeal, had sent down an inspector and saved this 
remnant of antiquity. A resolution was passed, 
recommending the appointment of the Society of 
Antiquaries, with additional powers through the 
** Ancient Monuments (England) ”’ Royal Commis- 
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sion, as the advisory authority for England and 
Wales in all matters relating to the fabric, furniture, 
and monuments, of churches, and approving the 
formation of local committees to advise the Bishop 
and authorities, such as had been formed and success- 
fully worked in the Diocese of Chichester. 

Mr. H. St. George Gray made suggestions for 
compiling annually a list of excavations in progress, 
with a view to averting the frequent disappointment 
caused to visitors who came when the works were 
not open. It was thought that the cost of publishing 
such a list would be prohibitive, but eventually Mr. 
Gray was asked to compile one and bring it before 


the Council. 
2 edd 2 

The first summer meeting of the Dorset FIELD 
C.LuB was held on June 8, along the road from 
Bridport to Chedington Court. Among the places 
visited were Melplash Court ; Parnham House (one of 
the finest of Dorset’s many fine mansions) ; Beaminster 
Church ; Broadwindsor Church, inspected under the 
guidance of the Vicar, the Rev. G. C. Hutchings ; 
and Chedington Court, where the party were kindly 
entertained to tea by Sir Henry and Lady Peto, after 
which a short business meeting was held. The 
second summer meeting was held on July 6 in the 
Gillingham district. At Gillingham, the Vicar, the 
Rev. W. E. H. Sotheby, met the members, and took 
them over the parish church and to various other 
points of interest in the town. Thereafter the party 
drove to Mere Church, where the Vicar (the Rev. 
F. E. Trotman) pointed out its many features of 
interest. Among other things, it possesses much 
ancient and interesting carved woodwork, and some 
old brasses dating from A.D. 1398 downwards. The 
Chantry House, associated with the early days of 
William Barnes, the Dorset Poet, stands close to the 
church. The drive was continued to Stourhead 
House, where the collection of pictures was inspected 
by the kind invitation of Sir Henry Hoare, Bart. 
The beautiful grounds contain many rare trees and 
shrubs. At a short distance from the house there is 
a model of the Pantheon at Rome. The return drive 
was then made to Gillingham Vicarage, where the 
Vicar and the Hon. Mrs. Sotheby kindly offered 
tea. A short business meeting concluded the day’s 


proceedings. 
3 

BRITISH NUMISMATIC SociETY.—A/ay 24.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. Henry 
Symonds read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Coinage of 
Mary Tudor; illustrated from the Public Records,” 
which, as its title suggested, was the outcome of 
personal research of the rolls and manuscripts of the 
period preserved at the Public Record Office and 
elsewhere. The author’s studies had brought to light 
many documents of the reign new to our knowledge, 
and others which had been but partially abstracted ; 
for example, an indenture upon which the proclama- 
tion of August 20, 1553, was based, had been omitted 
from the Close Rolls, and so had hitherto remained 
unpublished, yet it formed the basis of Mary’s English 
coinage. From the new light thus brought to bear 
upon his subject, Mr. Symonds was able to clear 
away many uncertain problems concerning the issue, 


quality, and quantity, of her money, and in particular 
to raise the suggestion that neither the angel, angelet, 
nor groat, of Philip and Mary was issued prior to the 
commission of 1557. The monograph similarly treated 
the coinage for Ireland during the period, and the 
documentary evidence pointed to the inference that 
the money was actually coined in London for export 
to Dublin. In illustration of his paper, Mr. Symonds 
showed Irish shillings of 1553, weighing 84% grains, 
and of 1555, 136;%; grains, and the groat of 1557, 
47 grains. 

At the instance of Major Freer there was an exhi- 
bition of war medals and orders, of which he read 
descriptive notes. 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin submitted an oval plaque in 
gilt bronze of Charles II. and the medal by P. Van 
Abeele of the sailing from Scheveningen, from which 
it was reproduced ; also a Harrington farthing reading 
BRITA., hitherto unknown ; and Mr. Henry Garside 
the pattern shilling of 1875. 

Mr. W. Sharp Ogden exhibited the first of a series 
of medals to English literary and political celebrities, 
which he intends to issue, in silver and bronze, to the 
memory of those who have not as yet received any 
real medallic commemoration from an artistic point 
of view. The medal was to Shakespeare, and bore 
his portrait on the obverse, from the painting recently 
discovered by Mr. Ogden ; whilst the reverse, designed 
by the exhibitor, included the profile from the bust 
at Stratford, restored to its original condition as it 
would appear before its renovation in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The work, which was much 
admired, was that of Mr. F. Bowcher, and the medals 
are issued through Messrs. Spink and Sons. 


s~ 6s 4% 
At the first annual meeting of the SocleTy OF GENE- 
ALOGISTS OF LONDON, held on June 29, Mr. William 
Bradbrook, M.R.C.S., in the chair, a large number 
of candidates were elected Fellows. It was announced 
that ninety-seven Fellows, Members, and Associates, 
had been elected since the first meeting of the Pro- 
visional Committee in June last year, that incorpora- 
tion (as a society not for profit) was effected on 
May 8, that the present revenue exceeded £200, that 
three subcommittees (on Parish Registers, on the 
Consolidated Index, and on Family Associations) 
were actively at work, that a considerable number of 
printed books, original documents, manuscripts, and 
index slips, had been received, and that the Society 
was in negotiation for a room or rooms in which to 
place them. The President is the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, K.T. ; the Vice-Presidents, Lord Llangattock 
and the Marquis de Liveri et de Valdausa. Mr. 
George Sherwood, 227, Strand, W.C., acts as Hon. 


Secretary. 
of aad) 

A field meeting of members of the PREHISTORIC 
SociETY OF EAsT ANGLIA took place in the district 
between Thetford and Mildenhall on July 8. Favoured 
by delightful weather, there was a large attendance. 
A visit was first paid to the Castle Meadow, where 
most of the party climbed the Castle Hill, and the 
peculiarities of the earthwork were briefly explained 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. G. Clarke). The 
party then proceeded by brakes and motor-cars across 
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the ancient fords of the Rivers Thet and Little Ouse, 
along a section of the prehistoric Icknield Way to 
‘Chunk Hervey’s Grave,” and thence to Elveden, 
where the church, with its elaborate ornamentations, 
was briefly examined. At Elveden brickyard the 
party was met by the Vice-President (Dr. Allen 
Sturge), who explained the character of the Paleo- 
lithic implements found in the brick-earth, and the 
geological significance of the section exhibited. The 
next stopping-place was at High Lodge Hill, Milden- 
hall, where the very instructive sections were briefly 
explained by Dr. Sturge, who pointed out that the 
presence of the Paleolithic drift implements in the 
gravels over a deposit of Mousterian implements in 
brick-earth could only be accounted for by the fact 
that the gravels must have been pushed into their 
present position by the pressure of chalky boulder 
clay from the Elveden plateau. He also dealt with 
the varying types of Paleoliths found in the ridge of 
which High Lodge forms a part, and which runs 
from Warren Hill to Maid’s Cross Hill, Lakenheath. 
All the High Lodge sections were carefully examined, 
the members agreeing that the explanation given 
appeared perfectly to fit the facts. 

Lunch was partaken of in the shade of the neigh- 
bouring pine-woods, and the next section visited was 
that at Warren Hill, Mildenhall, where—as at High 
Lodge Hill—most of the members of the party secured 
specimens of the handiwork of Paleolithic man, though 
not any of the famous ovates, of which Dr. Sturge has 
nearly a thousand. Icklingham Hall was reached 
about the middle of the afternoon, and a cordial 
welcome was given to the party by Dr. and Mrs. 
Sturge, under whose guidance many of the mag- 
nificent specimens in the museum were examined, 
and light thrown on the problems discussed during 


the day. 
5 6 


On July 5, in beautiful weather, the members of the 
YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion in the East 
Riding. At Howden a visit was made to the church, 
and Colonel Saltmarshe said that the first mention of 
a church at Howden was more or less traditional, but 
Henry II. spoke of O:anna, sister of King Osred, in 
the eighth century, having a tomb of wood in Howden 
Church. The first authenticated record of the church 
was in Domesday, so that there was a church at 
Howden at the Conquest, and had been there long 
enough in Saxon times. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in locating the time of the present erection, 
which was attributed to Bishop de Puizet, who 
between 1154 and 1194 greatly improved the Howden 
possessions. 

Mr. G. Benson, of York, remarked that in this 
county, next to the Minsters of York, Beverley, and 
Ripon, might be placed for size and beauty the Abbey 
Church of Selby and the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter’s at Howden. After the Conquest, William I. 
appropriated the manor, and gave it and the church 
to the See of Durham. The Bishops of Durham had 
at Howden a manor-house, which was a favourite 
residence for these prelates, who had formerly been 
connected with the minster at York. The first re- 
corded Rector of Howden was Roger, the well-known 


chronicler, and during his incumbency Bishop Hugh 
Pudsey, a former treasurer of York Minster, died at 
the manor-house, and his body was taken to Durham, 
and buried in the Chapter-House, Fulk Basset was 
instituted Rector of Howden in 1229, and ten years 
later he became Dean of York, and in 1244 was 
Bishop of London. In 1265 the living at Howden 
was valued at 275 marks, probably representing at 
the present day a sum of £2,300 per annum. The 
Archbishop, knowing the parish was an extensive 
one and that the income was sufficient, divided the 
benefice intofive prebends to support five prebendaries, 
each of whom was to maintain a priest and clerk in 
Holy Orders. In order to make the fabric suitable 
for a collegiate church, a rebuilding scheme was com- 
menced on a large scale. The transepts, with the 
lower part of the crossway, was first erected. It was 
John of Howden, one of the first prebendaries, who 
began the erection of the glorious choir. His virtues 
were so highly esteemed that, after his death in 
1272, he was considered a saint, and his tomb was 
much sought after. Mr. Benson described the various 
architectural features of the building. 

Colonel Saltmarshe detailed the leading features of 
the St. Andrew’s chantry, on the south side of the 
church, now called the Saltmarshe Chantry, and 
described the rich heraldry of the Saltmarshe family, 
mentioning that there had only been two deaths of 
heads of the Saltmarshe family in 197 years. After 
lunch the party proceeded to the historic ruined castle 
at Wressle, once the seat of the Percy family. The 
Rev. W. Ball Wright, Vicar of Osbaldwick, read a 
paper dealing with the vicissitudes of the famous 
structure, built and fortified by Thomas Percy, Earl 
of Worcester (father of Hotspur), in 1388, and de- 
scribed by Leland, in the time of Henry VIII., as 
one of the most superb houses in the North. The 
party later journeyed to Hemingbrough, and visited 
the parish church, which has been described as a 
cathedral in miniature. 


~ 6 
The annual excursion of the SURREY ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOcIETY was held on July 13. Starting 
from Guildford Station, the party drove to Great 
Tangley Manor, which was inspected by the kind 
permission of Colonel E. H. Kennard. Wonersh 
was the next point, where the old church and its 
restoration were described from notes kindly furnished 
by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., F.R.I.B.A. The 
drive was continued by Shamley Green and Farley 
Heath, where Mr. H. E. Malden made some remarks 
upon the important Roman remains, to Shere. After 
luncheon, the interesting old church, which is familiar 
to most South-country archzologists, was inspected, 
with a commentary by Mr. P. M. Johnston. The 
old church in Albury Park was next visited, where 
Mr. Johnston was again cicerone, the old monuments 
being described by Mr. Ralph Nevill. After tea, a 
drive back to Guildford completed a day which, 
though spent on somewhat familiar ground, was 


thoroughly enjoyable. 
“6s wa 


Members of the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL CLUB on July 1 visited West Grinstead 
Church, where a paper describing the building was 
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read by Mr. John Patching. He explained that the 
church was dedicated to St. George, the patron saint 
of England. It consisted of a nave of four bays, 
opening by three arches into a south aisle, and by 
one into a tower, surmounted by a giant shingled 
broach spire. A chancel of two bays opened by a 
wide modern arch into a south chapel, also of two 
bays, and extending eastwards as far as the chancel. 
The oldest parts of the building were of the Norman 
period. The western part of the north wall of the 
nave as it now existed was probably part of the 
original building. It was of herring-bone masonry 
of rude construction, and, during the restoration 
carried out in 1890-91, a couple of round head lancets 
were partly uncovered. East of these openings, and 
at a higher level, was found a Norman lancet, now to 
be seen close to the north doorway. An aumbry of 
the same date had been reopened in the east wall 
of the chancel, while the south wall of the aisle and 
the lower part of the tower stairs turret were of the 
same period. From this it might be concluded that 
a building of about the same size must have existed 
shortly after the Conquest. The position of the tower 
at the east end of the aisle might be seen in some 
other Sussex churches—for example, Lurgashall, 
Midhurst, and Warnham; and the north doorway 
was moulded similar to the adjacent church of Cow- 
fold, like which it was also covered by a beautiful 
Perpendicular wooden porch, with a little niche 
for a statuette over the front. 

Mr. Patching referred to the fact that on the backs 
of many of the seats in the nave could still be seen 
carved the names of the houses and farms to the 
occupants of which seats were allotted. The south 
chapel was the manorial one, and was dedicated to 
St. Mary. It was the private property of the Lord of 
the Manor, and was commonly called the ‘‘ manorial 
burying-place.” It was probably built by one of the 
powerful family of Braose, the Lords of Bramber, who 
were the early Lords of the Manor of West Grinstead. 
In this chapel were two fine brasses to members of the 
Halsham family, who, according to Lower, originated 
at Hailsham, ard probably became possessed of the 
manor in the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
western portion of the south aisle was originally a 
private chapel belonging to the Wards of Champions, 
an estate situated in the northern part of the parish, 
where this family resided for upwards of two centuries. 
The large and stately monument in this chapel was 
erected to the memory of William Powlett, of St. 
Leonards Forest, who died in 1746. He was captain 
of the Horse Grenadiers in the reign of George I. 
It also recorded the death of Elizabeth, his wife, who 
was one of the Wards of Champions. The sculptor 
of this monument, which consisted of two life-size 
figures in Roman costume leaning over a funeral urn, 
was Michael Rysbrack, and it was said to have cost 
42,000. This captain of Horse Grenadiers, Mr. 
Patching said, ‘‘is associated with St. Leonards 
Forest as the headless figure who, when a man rides 
through the forest at night, is apt to vault up behind 
him and accompany him to the limits of the forest.” 
There were monuments to the Burrells, one to Sir 
William Burrell, the eminent Sussex archzologist, 
being by Flaxman. Under the tower would be found 
a church chest formed of the squared trunks of oak 


hollowed out in the centre, and leaving a solid mass 
of wood at each end. 


of 

Other excursions have been those of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on June 19, in incessant rain, 
to Scamridge Dikes; the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES to Houghton-le-Spring on July 1, and 
to Capheaton, Elsdon and Little Harle on July 12; the 
HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to York on June 24, 
and to Akroyd in Wandsworth on July 8; the 
WOOLWICH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to the Da- 
renth Valley on June 17; the CARDIGANSHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to Ysbytty Cynfyn, Devil’s Bridge, 
and Hafod on June 26; the LEeICESTERSHIRR 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOcIETY, under the guidance of 
Mr. A. H. Thompson, to Wisbech and the famous 
Marshland churches on July 3 and 4; the annual 
meetings of the WILTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at 
Malmesbury on July 5, 6, and 7 ; the summer meeting 
of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY at Fairford and Oxford on July 11- 
13; the meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY at Ripon on July 12 and 13 ; and the summer 
excursion of the NORFOLK ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
in the Waveney Valley on July 13. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


THE CASTLES AND WALLED TowNS OF ENGLAND. 
By Alfred Harvey. With forty-six illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co., Lid., 1911. Demy 
8vo., pp. xx, 276. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In one respect this volume breaks new ground. 
The chapters devoted to the subject of walled towns, 
which treat not only of towns which still retain more 
or less of their old mural defences, but also of those 
of which the walls have entirely disappeared, form 
really the first coherent attempt to deal with a singu- 
larly interesting subject. The author has personally 
perambulated not only all English towns known to 
have been walled, but also ‘‘every town which it 
appeared to him should, or might have been,” walled. 
The undertaking must have had its disagreeable side, 
but the result is much fresh first-hand information. 
The castles are dealt with comprehensively. They 
are here regarded as places of residence or defence, 
and are discussed, so far as fortresses are concerned, 
in relation to other similar links in schemes of defence. 
Mr. Harvey's plan is to discuss the type, and then to 
describe in detail several illustrative examples of each 
class. As these examples have usually been selected 
from the less familiar castles of the country, the 
chapters read with much freshness. It is somewhat 
surprising to find how few, comparatively speaking, 
of known English castles have completely disappeared. 
The amount of ancient work remaining varies from 
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fragments of walls or mounds to the splendid shells 

of such castles as Carnarvon, Harlech, Newark, 

Middleham, Richmond, and others which might be 

named. Many of those castles, such as Berkeley, 

Arundel, and Warwick, which are still used as 

residences retain much ancient work, while others, 

such as Windsor, have been so much rebuilt as almost 
to rank as modern buildings. Mr. Harvey’s clear 
expositions and descriptions will enable the reader 
to follow the plan and arrangement of the typical 
examples which he selects, to understand the con- 
ditions of castle life at different periods of their 
national history, and, not least, to realize the im- 
portant part those which were fortresses played in 
connection with political and military history. An 
appendix contains a carefully compiled list of castles 
in England and Wales which are either still existing 
or which are known to have existed. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and much to the point. The 
plans in the text are particularly useful, and some 
of the photographic plates are unusually fine. We 
notice one or two misprints. In the Introduction 

Mr. G. T. Clark is disguised as Mr. J. G. Clark, and 

M. ‘‘Voillet” le Duc should not have passed the 

proof stage. 

*x* kx * 

A History oF PAINTING. By Haldane Macfall. 
Volumes II., III., and IV. of eight volumes, to 
be illustrated with 200 plates in colour and fur- 
nished with maps and copious indices. London: 
T. C.and E. C. Jack, 1911. 4to. Price 7s, 6d. 
net a volume. 

We have already (an/e, p. 196) expressed the interest 
and wonder stimulated by a perusal of the first volume 
of this important literary undertaking, and the value 
of the labour bestowed upon it by both author and 
publisher seems to be well sustained in the three new 
volumes which have now reached us. Mr. Macfall 
gaily pursues his own unconventional way, still a 
little rebellious against the ‘‘scientific expert,” but 
exhibiting, as is right in a comprehensive history of 
a very noble form of human energy, a truly catholic 
taste and, what is even more to the point, a fervent 
zeal for the beauty and soul of the art of painting. 
In the present volumes on ‘‘The Renaissance in 
Venice,” ‘‘The Later Italians and the Genius of 
Spain,” and ‘‘The Renaissance in the North and 
the Flemish Genius,” the author covers a wide period 
of different schools and ideals. Artists like Memlinc 
and Diirer, men scantily treated in many previous 
works of the kind, and yet now held in high honour 
for the wonder of their devoted skill and technique, 
are here the subjects of admirable essays, even if one 
could have wished in passing for an ampler and juster 
illustration of the latter’s work, of which one example 
only, and that not a very pleasing one, is shown. In 
the third volume, again, whether in finding a fresh 
way of stating sound truths about the work of Velas- 
quez of in giving a new interest to the study of Goya 
—‘‘a comet bursting over the wreckage of Spain ”— 
Mr. Macfall is full of good and suggestive matter. 
To mention one detailed piece, he will probably have 
many readers prepared to subscribe to his sensible 
remarks about the attribution of the much-debated 
‘*Venus” in our London National Gallery. In a 
word, the ample learning and vivacious but reasoned 





judgment which mark this work give it a real quality 
of dignity, and make one look forward to the fulfil- 
ment of the courageous words with which the fourth 
volume closes : ‘‘ Modern art has thrust the utterance 
and realm of painting far beyond even the vision of 
Velasquez, of Rubens, of Rembrandt, and of Hals,”’ 

The admirably printed pages of the handsome 
volumes, and the high standard for so low a price 
of the generous measure of coloured prints, add to 
the pleasure which is to be derived from so desirable 
an addition to any library.—W. H. D. 

* «x x 
ENGLISH House Desicn. By Ernest Willmott, 
F.R.I.B.A. With 150 illustrations from photo- 
graphs, also plans and views from drawings, etc. 
London: B. 7. Batsford, 1911. Large 8vo., 
pp. xii, 228. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

There is a considerable and rapidly growieg litera- 
ture concerning our domestic architecture, but there 
is ample room for the volume before us, which is not 
intended for professional men, but for the ordinary 
man not familiar with the literature to be found in the 
architect’s library, but intelligently interested in the 
construction of his domestic shell. Mr. Willmott 
takes as the chief principles of house design—repose, 
proportion, scale, rhythm, colour, and texture, and 
discusses their application, in houses old and new, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. In its 
systematic arrangement and discussion of abundant 
material, the book forms a modest historical summary 
of the best work in English domestic architecture, 
If those for whom architects design houses would only 
read this work with care and master the principles 
discussed in it, and—most important of all, perhaps— 
would take the trouble to follow the sequence of ex- 
amples so admirably illustrated and explained in these 
pages, they would realize what individuality in a 
house may be, and how slender is the claim to the 
name of home of great masses of modern domestic 
construction. The very numerous examples, beauti- 
fully reproduced, represent all classes of houses, from 
some of the delightful, eye-satisfying specimens of 
cottage architecture in the Cotswolds and elsewhere, 
to manor-houses and splendid mansions. Contem- 
porary work is largely illustrated. There are suffi- 
cient indexes, and the work is produced in the 
satisfactory manner associated with the name of the 
publisher. 

*x* *k x 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE CORONATION. By W. R. Lethaby. Twelve 
plates and thirteen figures inthe text. London: 
Duckworth and Co., 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. 78. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 

‘In this short study of a big subject,” says 
Mr. Lethaby, “I have endeavoured to bring out 
some selected points rather than to glance over the 
whole field.” The result is a slim volume which is 
suggestive, and will tempt its readers to further 
investigation of a curious and fascinating subject. 
The ecclesiastical aspect of the Coronation rites, the 
correspondences with Byzantine Coronation cere- 
monies—an element which it is suggested may well 
have come in after the Coronation of Charlemagne at 
Rome in the year 800—the resemblances between our 
Abbey and Rheims Cathedral, and the development 
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of the anointing part of the ceremony, are among the 
points brought out. Special emphasis is laid on 
the Byzantine influences which Mr. Lethaby traces 
in the Coronation vestments, in the stage erected at 
the centre of the Abbey whereon the King is en- 
throned (though the suggested derivation from the 
great ambo in Sta. Sophia where the Eastern Em- 
perors were crowned seems open to doubt), in certain 
of the Coronation rites, and in the use of the sceptre 
androd. The resemblances between the Sta. Sophia 
ambo and the Abbey stage are certainly curious. “The 
ambo,” says Mr. Lethaby, “‘ was a large structure on 
pillars, having a canopy above, and standing out into 
the centre of the vast church, having staircases giving 
access to it both at the east and at the west—that is, 
both in front and behind—a curious arrangement. 


a welcome reminder of the wealth of historic associa- 

tions—secular and ecclesiastical—bound up with and 

suggested by the many details of the Coronation rites 
and ceremonies. The numerous illustrations are good 
and appropriate. By the courtesy of the publisher we 
are allowed to reproduce one of particular interest on 
this page. 

* * * 

THE WELSH BORDER: ITS CHURCHES, CASTLES, 
AND Dykes. By M. A. Hoyer and M. L. 
Heppel, B.A. Sixteen illustrations. - London : 
D. Nutt, 1911. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 238. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

This is a cheerfully written account, by two ladies, 
of a holiday spent in tracing the remains of Offa’s 

Dyke from north to south, with many divagations to 


























THE ‘‘PULPITUM ” OR CORONATION STAGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Now, at Westminster, in the Middle Ages, the stage 
which was erected at the mid-point of the church was 
high, raised upon pillars, so high that it is said that 
men-at-arms might ride under it. It also had stair- 
ways to the front and the back, so that the King, in 
entering from the west, ascended directly by one 
stair, and later descended to the altar by the other. It 
appears to have been for long called the ‘ pulpitum,’ 
a name which it bears in the accounts of the Corona- 
tion of Queen Eleanor in 1236, and the word is of 
parallel meaning to ambo. In later times it was 
called the ‘scaffold,’ or ‘high place.’” By some 
readers, perhaps, the pages on the planning of 
the Abbey, a subject on which Mr. Lethaby speaks 
with special authority, will be found of the most 
importance. The book is somewhat slight, but is 


old-world towns and the ancient castles which stud 
the borderin such abundance, Miss Hoyer and her 
friend, although their experiences were occasionally 
toilsome, evidently had a very enjoyable time, and 
their account of it makes pleasant reading, which 
may do a little to foster a taste for inquiry into local 
as well as national history among the readers of the 
book. The authors, however, should not call an 
antiquary an “antiquarian” (p. 28), nor should they 
misquote Wordsworth’s famous “still, sad music of 
humanity” (p. 133). They are not very strong in 
ecclesiology. On p. 171 Miss Hoyer remarks with 
some simplicity, in reference to an altar-tomb to the 
left of the altar in Goodrich Church : ‘* An antiquarian 
friend once told me that tombs in such a position 
were often used for Easter sepulchres.”’ Notwith- 
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standing some trivialities, the book may be recom- 

mended for its bright and pleasant descriptions, with 

some serious historical notes dexterously sandwiched, 
of a country and historic remains all abounding in 
interest. 

* * * 

CounTY CHURCHES : CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND THE 
IsLE oF ELy. By C. H. Evelyn-White, F.S.A. 
With twenty-four plates. London: George Allen 
and Co., Lid., 1911. Foolscap 8vo., pp. xlii, 216. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Cambridgeshire is rich in churches of interest and 
importance, and no ecclesiologist is better qualified 
to deal with them than Mr. Evelyn- White, whose 
antiquarian labours in connection with the county 
have been neither few nor stinted. Inan Introduction 
of forty-two pages he summarizes the chief character- 
istics of the churches of the district, and thereafter 
gives detailed descriptions in alphabetical order of 
places. These descriptions occasionally give cause 
for grief, for the destroyers, ancient and modern, 
have been at work here as elsewhere; but sometimes 
we see another side to the shield. It is pleasant, for 
instance, to read (p. 88), in the description of the 
fine, though much rebuilt church at Haddenham, 
that a good Perpendicular rood-screen has been 
lately restored to the church, after being stored for 
more than thirty years in a builder’s yard. The 
volume is a most welcome addition to a series of 
books of exceptional usefulness. 

x * * 

The first issue of the two volumes on the churches of 

Norfolk, by the Rev. Dr. Cox, in this same ‘‘ County 

Churches” series, was disfigured by a long list of 

errata, while some other mistakes and lapses, due to 

inefficient proof-reading by the author’s substitutes, 
were soon pointed out. Asa result, a second edition 
of the two volumes (price, as before, 3s. net each 
volume) has now been issued by Messrs. George 

Allen and Co., Ltd., thoroughly revised and extended 

by Dr. Cox. Both volumes may be most heartily 

commended. Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, especially 
the former, are counties exceptionally rich in splendid 
old fanes; and these two volumes by Dr. Cox, and 
that noticed above, by Mr. Evelyn-White, will be 
found invaluable guides by all who wish to visit and 
study the ecclesiological wealth of the district. 

* * xX 

NOTES AND QUERIES CONCERNING EVESHAM AND 
THE Four SHIRES. Edited by E. A, B. Barnard. 
Vol. i. Evesham: W. and H. Smith, Lid., 1911. 
8vo., pp. 246. Price 2s, net. 

From time to time we have remarked upon the 
usefulness of the ‘‘ N. and Q.” column, conducted by 
Mr. Barnard in the pages of the Zvesham Journal, 
and we now offer a hearty welcome to the first selec- 
tion of the contributions to that column, presented in 
handy volume form. Mr. Barnard has been well 
supported, and he is able in this neatly produced 
book to bring together much good and fresh matter. 
Mr. O. G. Knapp contributes a series of historical 
“ Evesham Episodes ”; an account of ‘‘ The Christmas 
Services of Evesham in the Thirteenth Century,” based 
on contemporary records; an eighteenth - century 
Evesham diary ; and a good paper on ‘‘ Local Place- 
Names.” Other documentary matter includes six- 





teenth and eighteenth century wills; extracts from 
local memorandum-books of 1799 to 1819; and 
various miscellaneous extracts. The editor is himself 
responsible for many interesting notes on the Evesham 
Mayoralty, Evesham Tokens, the local Union Society, 
1785, local elections and wakes, Cotswold tales, etc. 
There is a fair amount of matter dealing at first hand 
with local customs and folklo:e; and the whole 
volume, which is embellished with some dozen illus- 
trations, may be heartily commended. Its cost to 
purchasers is so small that it is not surprising to read 
that vol. ii. will be issued at a somewhat higher price. 


*x* *K x 
PREHISTORIC MAN IN CHESHIRE. By the late 
William Shone, F.G.S. Many illustrations. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Lid. ; 
Chester: Minshull and Meeson, 1911. Demy 
8vo., pp. 110. Price 3s. net. Paper covers. 
Remains of Palzolithic man have been found in 
the caves of the Vale of Clwyd, adjoining Cheshire, 
but none have been found zz sz¢z in the county itself. 
They are probably buried in the forest-beds that lie 
submerged far beyond the present coast-line. Neolithic 
relics have been found in various parts of the county, 
chiefly in the courses of the rivers, the coast, and the 
hills. Bronze Age remains are fairly numerous, the 
list being headed by the kistvaen (the ‘‘ Bridestones,” 
locally), near Congleton, of which, from the descrip- 
tion of Sainter, the remains were much more in 
evidence in 1766 than they are now. Cinerary urns 
have been frequently found, and there are many 
earthworks, probably of Bronze Age date. A few 
late Celtic finds are recorded. This account of Pre- 
historic Cheshire was written a few years ago by the 
late Mr. Shone for a projected new county history. 
The publication of this History, however, has been 
postponed, and Mr. Shone’s study is now published 
for the benefit of his fellow-students, It is a careful 
and thorough piece of work, based throughout on the 
finds and on actual observation. There is a relief 
model map of the county, showing the locality of 
each recorded find, with a relative numbered list. 
The booklet is very liberally illustrated, and at the 
end is a very useful summary, in alphabetical order, 
of sites, as well as a brief appendix, discussing one 
or two points relating to subjects dealt with in the 
text. 


x * * 
Mr. F. J. Britten’s work on Old Clocks and Watches 
and Their Makers has long been ¢he authority on its 
subject. It has, indeed, nocompetitor ; and when the 
second edition appeared in 1904, with its series of 
700 illustrations and its more than 700 pages of 
authoritative text (noticed in the Antiguary, Sep- 
tember, 1904, p. 287), it seemed difficult to see much 
room for improvement. But Mr. B. T. Batsford, its 
publisher, has now issued a third edition, of the work 
(price 15s. net), which contains about 800 pages of 
text and over 800 illustrations, largely from photo- 
graphs, Among the additional illustrations, no less 
than fifty are from the Wetherfield Collection of 
English clocks—a ‘collection which affords as nearly 
as possible a perfect historical review of the subject.” 
Another very important feature of this new edition is 
found in the large additions which have been made 
to the list of names of makers—over 1,000 additional 
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320 
names are given, making a list of 11,000. By resetting 
the text in slightly smaller, though very readable, type, 
and by printing on a rather finer paper, there is no 
appreciable increase in bulk. It is quite unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the merits of Mr. Britten’s work. It 
represents the labours and researches of many years. 
It is encyclopzdic in scope, ani is practically ex- 
haustive in treatment. The illustrations are wonder- 
fully complete. The whole book is a monument of 
industry and scholarly research. 


a oe 
In a well-printed and beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
entitled Zhe Knight of the Red Crass (Guildford, 
Frank Lasham; price Is. net), Mr. P. G. Palmer 
tells the romantic story of the tomb of Archbishop 
Abbot in Trinity Church, Guildford, as he told it to 
a party of Senior Form boys of the Archbishop’s 
school before the tomb on October 29, 1908, in 
celebration of Abbot’s 346th birthday. The carvings 
and inscriptions and details of the tomb associate the 
career of St. George, as related in the first book of 
Spenser’s Faerte Queene, and that of the ecclesiastic, 
Christian warrior and Church dignitary. Mr. 
Palmer’s very interesting exposition is a welcome 
help to the study of a remarkable monument. 

*x* kK x 
We have received Nos. 77, 79, and 80 of the useful 
Hull Museum Publications (price 1d. each). No. 77 
is the illustrated “ Quarterly Record of Additions,” 
No. 36, dated March, 1911, edited by Mr. Sheppard, 
the curator. No. 79, also by Mr. Sheppard, con- 
tains a useful list, illustrated, of seventeenth-century 
Lincolnshire tokens preserved in the Hull Museum, 
with descriptions of hitherto unpublished tokens and 
varieties. As the museum contains 207 of the known 
281 Lincolnshire seventeenth-century tokens and 
town pieces, this very low-priced list, {it will be 
seen, is of considerable importance and interest to 
collectors. No. 80 is of no less importance, for it 
contains an illustrated account, by Mr. T. Pickers- 
gill, of a considerable number of ‘* Roman Bronze 
Coins found at South Ferriby, Lincs.” 

* k xX 
The outstanding article in the Scottish Historical 
Review, July, is the conclusion of Mr. Maitland 
Anderson’s important study, plainly the fruit of much 
research, of ‘‘ The Beginnings of St. Andrews. Uni- 
versity, 1410-1418.’ Professor C. H. Firth sends two 
more hitherto unpublished Jacobite ballads, contem- 
perary ballads on Viscount Dundee ; Mr. F.C. Eeles 
prints ‘‘ The English Thanksgiving Service for King 
James’s Delivery from the Gowrie Conspiracy ” ; Mr. 
Julian Corbett writes briefly on ‘‘Spanish Reports 
and the Wreck at Tobermory’’; and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell continues his version of ‘ The Chronicle of 
Lanercost.” The Architectural Keview has a finely 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Style Néo-Grec,” by Mr. 
A. E, Richardson, and among the other contents we 
note “ Wolvesey Palace, Winchester,’’ by Mr. C. R. 
Corfield ; and ‘‘The Ford Abbey Tapestries,” by 
Mr. Sidney Heath, both beautifully illustrated. 


x kK x 
The number for June of Mr. George Sherwood’s 
Pedigree Register (227, Strand, price 2s. 6d. net) 


is of representative quality. Genealogical students 
know how useful and well-produced the Xegéster is. 


We notice especially the pedigree of a Shakespeare 
of Stepney ; another of the Perry family, with notes 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Parry, and admirable 
drawings of Perry arms by Mr. Tavenor-Perry ; and 
a sketch pedigree by Mr. G. S. Fry, which illustrates 
the helpfulness of a distinctive Christian name in 
tracing a pedigree. Part 15 of Mr. H. Harrison’s 
valuable Surnames of the United Kingdom shows no 
falling off from the standard of earlier parts. The 
names here treated extend from Jacoby to Kerwin. 
Mr. Harrison would be well advised to make some of 
his references more definite—‘‘ Hund.-Rolls” is too 
vague for so important a dictionary as this. We have 
also received Rivista a Jtalia, June; the American 
Antiquarian, April-June; and the Annual Report of 
the United States National Museum for 1910. 


Correspondence. 
eo 


THE FILLING-IN OF THE EASTERN DITCH 
AT OLIVER’S CAMP, NEAR DEVIZES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

In your July issue Mrs. M. E. Cunnington puts 
forward as a fatal objection to the theory that the 
eastern ditch at Oliver’s Camp was filled up to 
facilitate an assault on the camp the supposition that, 
had an attack been expected, the first thing the 
defenders would have done would have been to clear 
out (szc) this ditch. This implies that the “ defenders ” 
knew that there was some 5 feet of silting in the 
ditch which could be cleared out with comparative 
ease. But, according to Mrs. Cunnington’s original 
paper on this camp, it was constructed before the 
Roman period, probably by the late Celtic people of 
the Early Iron Age, while the ditch was filled in in 
Roman or Romano-British times at the earliest. 
The evidence shows that when it was filled in the 
silted-up bottom was turfed over, and it is practically 
impossible that its then occupants can have known 
that when constructed some hundreds of years before 

it was some 5 feet deeper. 

It was certainly not in permanent occupation at 
the time of the filling-in, and if used for defence it 
must have been on a sudden emergency. There is 
nothing to warrant the supposition that the defenders 
would have thought it necessary to deepen an 8-foot 
ditch backed by a lofty vallum, probably stockaded, 
even if they had the opportunity. 

My theory may not be correct, but at present it is 
the only one put forward, so far as I know, which 
gives a satisfactory reason why the material for filling- 
in the ditch should be brought from a distance. 

ALBANY F. Major, 
Hon. Secretary, Earthworks Committee, 
Congress of Archzeological Societies. 


Croydon, 
July 12, 191. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 





